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HEARING ON H.R 3, EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 



FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1990 

House of Representatives, 

CJOMMriTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

San Francisco, CA. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:00 a.m., in Auditorium 
C, Golden Gate University, 536 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins [Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins and Hayes. 

Staff present: Carole Stringer, legislative analyst; Beverley E\'er- 
ard, executive assistant; Lisa Morin, minority professional staff 
member; Susan Wilhelm, staff director. Subcommittee on Human 
Resources; and Damian Thorman, legislative associate. Subcommit- 
tee on Human Resources. 

Chairman Hawkins. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

This is the convening of the meeting of the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives. I know that many indi- 
viduals will be late this morning, but we do have a time constraint 
and several witnesses do have a time problem. 

May I first of all introduce, to my immediate left. Congressman 
Charles Hayes of Illinois, who was kind enough to travel across the 
country to be with us today and to make this an official meeting of 
the committee. To my far left is Carole Stringer, the lead person on 
child care issues from the majority staff of the committee. There 
are one or two other staff people who will be introduced later. 

I am very, very pleased to convene the Committee on Education 
and Labor's first in a series of regional hearings on child care in 
San Francisco today. We chose California as our first site for a 
number of reasons. 

Although California devotes a significant amount of resources to 
child care, it is unable to meet the growing demand for quality 
care and affordable care. We feel that there is much that we can 
learn from California and the western region of our countnr. 

It is my understanding that the state has one of the finest re- 
source and referral networks in the country. This is a critical com- 
ponent of a comprehensive child care system which benefits ml 
parents, whether or not they receive financial assistance under the 
act. 

Almost two decades ago. Congress gave the final approval to a 
comprehensive child care program. Last year, we came very close 
to giving final approval to H.R. 3, the Early Childhood Education 
and Development Act, which is the main focus of the hearing 

(1) 
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today. We are renewing our efforts to enact H.R. 3. This is the 
opening gun in a battle which we hope will be victorious, and we 
are determined to be victorioi s. 

^^'^f continue to increase more rapidly 
^Z^i ^ ^^^l^''^ that H.R. 3 provides the comprehensive 

approach to address the crisis by building on existing programs of 
proven effectiveness such as Head Start and early childhood educa- 
tion. It IS the determination of the committee that a good child 
SstodSr^ ^'^^^^ educational in nature and not merely 

In addition, this legislation provides the funding to states for 

Sfff .^^T-n ^^^^^ ^f""^ ""^^^^ ^ commonly known as the ABC 
ntle. 1 he bill also provides funds for improving quality, providing 
resources for training, monitoring and enforcement, and improving 
salaries and other compensation. H.R. 3 clearly addresses quality 
as opposed to custodial care by emphasizing educational and devel- 
yi^mental care A separate authorization of $25 million for business 
incentive grants is also included. 

The legislation has been endorsed by more than 150 national or- 
ganizations, pome of which will be represented here today They 
seem to be in some way pushing, supporting, and talking about 
H.K. 6. 1 would like for you to know it is not because I am the prin- 
nn^oHK the bill represents a proposal that is sup- 

ported by these 150 national organizations 

Jr.Z°^^ ""^T-?' ^ "r'' a^5° ™«"t»°" that the committee 
supports tax credits as a complementary piece to H.R. 3. However 
since tax credits provide income and not direct child care services! 
sSbstiS frH.K f "'""^^ complementary and not as a 

t} ^Si^V^^ ^'^^^^ °" a ^^^^"^^ child care bill is long overdue. 
SmpS^Y\'^f, ^^^"2, a^°"* 't doing nothing. It is 
5w c!^ we challenge those who would delay the action until, as 

'^fu'^^u^^ balanced budget. There is only one proper way 
to balance the budget. That is to take care of our essential needs 
and at fte same time pro^ade the type of investment in education 
bSdget ^ ^ ^^^^^"^^ a balanced 

nf?'?.fJ!f^"'?^ achieved if we go through the development 

SLprnlnf^^^ J^^u^" ^^d^^a^ Government, state and local 
governments, and the private sector. We cannot and must not 

Tf • ^^^'^ ^ pass without enacting a comprehensive child 

l^^tiLlKH'^^v''^ ^^y'^ '^^^""e will clearly demon- 
strate that the public overwhelmingly supports our efforts to pass 

Z: J ^- ^ r ^^^^}P^ of Ck)ngress. I look forward to the testi- 
mony and views of our distinguished witnesses today, 
llhe prepared statement of Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins follows-] 
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OPEHINC STAtEMtHT 
HONORABLE AUGUSTUS F. KAVKIKS 
J«nu«ry 19 » 1990 

I AM PLEASED TO CONVENE THE COMMinEC ON EDUCATION AND LABOR'S FIRST IN A 
SERIES OF RECIOiJAL HEARINGS ON CHILD CARE IN SAN FRANCISCO TODAY. WE CHOSE 
CALIFORNIA AS OUR FIRST SITE FOR A NUMBER OF REASOKS. ALTHOUGH CALIFORNIA DEVOTES 
A SIGNIFICANT AMOUNT OF RESOURCES TO CHILD CARE» IT IS UNABLE TO MEET THE GROWING 
DEMAND FOR QUALITY CARE, ALSO» CALIFORNIA HAS ONE OF THE FINEST RESOURCE AND 
REFERRAI, NETWORKS IN THE COUNTRY WHICH IS A CRITICAL COMPONENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE 
CHILD CARE SYSTEM WHICH BENEIITS ALL PARENTS WHETHER OR NOT THEY RECEIVE FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE ACT. 

ALMOST TWO DECADES HAVE PASSED SINCE CONGRESS GAVE FINAL APPROVAL TO A 
COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE PROGRAM. LAST YEAR, WE CAME VERY CLOSE TO GIVING FINAL 
APPROVAL -TO K. P. 3» THE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT ACT. TODAY, 
WE ARE RENEWING OUR EFFORTS TO ENACT H.R. 3, UNLESS A MAJOR EFFORT IS LAUNCHED, 
THE DEMAND FOR CHILD CARE WILL CONTINUE TO INCREASE MORE RAPIDLY THAN THE SUPPLY. 
I BUiEVE THAT MY BILL, H.R. 3, PROVIDES A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH TO ADDRESS THE 
CHILD CARE CRISIS BY BUILDING ON EXISTING PROGRAMS OF PROVEN EFFECTIVENESS SUCH AS 
HEAD START » AND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. IN ADDITION » THIS LEGISLATION PROVIDES 
FUNDS TO STATES FOR DIRECT SERVICES FOR CHILD CARE WHICH IS COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 
ABC TITLE. H.R. 3 ALSO PROVIDES FUNDS FOR IMPROVING QUALITY, PROVIDING RESOURCES FOR 
TRAINING, MONITORING AND ENFORCEMEHT, AND IMPROVING SALARIES AND OTHER COMPENSATION. 
H.R. 3 CLEARLY ADDRESSES QUALITY VERSUS CUSTODIAL CHILD CARE BY EMPHASIZING EDUCATIONAL 
AND DEVELOPMENTAL CARE. A SEPARATE AUTHORIZATION OF $25 MILLIOrJ FOR BUSINESS IKCENTIVE 
GRANTS IS ALSO ENCOMPASSED IN B.R. 3. 

THIS LEGISLATION HAS '''EN ENDORSED BY MORE THAN 150 NAnONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
SOME OF WHOM WILL BE REPRESENTED HERE TODAY. I WOULD BE REMISS IF I DID NOV MENTION 
THAT THE COMMITTEE ALSO SUPPORTS TAX CREDITS AS A COMPLEMENTARY PIECE TO H.R. 3. 
HOWEVER, SINCE TAX CREDITS PROVIDE IHCOME AND NOT DIRECT CHILD CARE SERVICES 
SUCH MEASURES MUST BE VIEWED AS COMPLEMENTARY AND NOT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR H.R. 3. 

I BELIEVE THA. ACTION ON A FEDERAL CHILD CARE BILL IS LONG OVERDUE. PROVIDING 
SAFE, AFFORDABLE, QUALITY CHILD CARE FOR AMERICAN FAMILIES IS MY NUMBER ONE 
PRIORITY FOR 1990. THIS COAL CAN ONLY BE ACHIEVED THROUGH DEVELOPMENT OF A STRONG 
PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL COVCRNMENT, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR. WE CAW f AND MUST NOT AILOW ANOTHER TtEAR TO PASS WITHOUT ENACTING 
A COMPREHENSIVE CHILD OJtZ BILL. IT IS MY HOPE THAT TODAY'S HEARING WILL CLEARLY 
DEMONSTRATE THAT THE PUBLIC OVERWHELMIlfGLY SUPPORTS OUR EFFORTS TO PASS H.R. 3 
EARLY IN THIS CONGRESS. I lOOK FORWARD TO THIS TESTIMONY AND VIEWS OF OUR DISTINGUISHED 
WITNESSES 'tODAY. 
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Chairman Hawkins. A.ay I also at this time announce that we 
havft asked our witnesses to confine themselves to what is really an 
inadequate amount of time so that we may have a dialogue with 
Jfr^^ ^ question and answer period of time; but at the same 
S w ^"'^^ihem that all of their i;..epared testim^y 

will be included m the official record. tcatiniunjf 

Mr. Hayes, do you wish to make a statement at this time' 

Mr. Hayes. In the inter&sts of time, Mr. Chairman, I am goin*^ to 
Sn.r5L-^'i!'^'"u'^"T^'^^"S appreciation and the pISeve? 

^^9'^ ^ chairman of this committee to keep 
this issue of child care top on our agenda against some odds, odds 
sometimes that seem insurmountable when it comes to getting Fed- 
eral dollars to support the program. ^ 

I know your convictions and your support for this kind of pro- 
gram is one that stretches out across this nation. You fired the 
bullet here m San Francisco. I hope 2000 miles away in Chicago to 
have a similar hearing on this issue. One is necessary 

Thank you very much. Let's get along with the witnesses. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

STATEMENT OF HONORABLE DIANE WATSON, CALIFORNIA 
STATE SENATE, 28TH DISTRICT 
.c^i^T^" HAWKINS. The Chair would certainly like to welcome 

S^v tSf w'"*"^^ ' n^*"'' ^^r'^^ °f '^^^""gs the hearing 

today the Honorable Diane Watson, state senator from the 28th 
District of the State, a part of which I am very, very pSed to 
have withm my congressional district in Los Angeles. 
foi!JlT**°?®^r*'^® cooperation and the partnership among the dif- 
tfu If!^^ of government including the state. I know of no one 

has distinguished oneself on issues per- 
taining to children and families. It is indeed an honor and a great 
w ^ ^'^^^'""^ f^^'^hild care, to have the voice of Diane 

nlc?wJ^^f^l''®'^' "'^'^ P^^^^^ to welcome her as our first wit- 
ness before the hearing today. 

Diane, a pleasure. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you. 

Good morning. Congressman Hawkins, Congressman Hayes, 
members of the committee. I am State Senator Diane Watson 
chairpereon of the Health and Human Services Committee. It is an 

?,?i!:^l'f T r"^^™?"' \° yo""^ ^ea^off witness this morning on a 
subject I feel has too long been ignored in the 1980s. That il child 

CaF6» 



I commend the efforts of the chairman in supporting H.R. 3 the 
Early Childhood Education and Development Act, and in holdini 
todays hearing. This signifies a continuing interest and effort by 
if^?* comprehensive child care legislation. And, by 
holding the hearing m California, those of uc who have been ong 
involved in our state's, child care system have an opportunity to 
share our experience with this committee. ^ 

1 have been asked to provide an overview of child care in Califor- 
Il^Lt^T^ comment on the need for a national, comprehensive 
^tK:IZ s"PP ement my remarks, I have two handouti that pro- 
vide further detail on Californis' system. The first document was 
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prepared by our Senate Office of Research at my request three 
years ago, and traces the development of the program we have 
today. 

The second is an excerpt from an analysis of child care programs 
prepared by our l^slative analyst's office last year. Both docu- 
ments, which are the source of Uie statistics I will cite today, con- 
tain detailed descriptions of the various types of child care pro- 
grams available in California. I think you ought to have them in 
your hands now. If not, staff will provide you with them. 

What I will do this morning is summarize the highlights of Cali- 
fornia's program and show how our efforts here in the state will 
dovetail nicely into the program proposed in H.R. 3. I might add 
that congressional action is especially welcome in light of our 
s*-ate's fiscal picture and the fiscal constraints under which we are 
oj^arating at the current time. . 

California's subsidized child care program has its roots \n child 
care centers set up during World War II for the children of women 
working in shipyards and munitions factories. The Federal 
Lanham Act provided funding for these centers. After the war, 
when Federal support ended, the state legislature continued the 
programs using state funds, largely in response to advocacy by par- 
ents. , 

The state-subsidized system that has developed over nearly 5U 
years in California has these main features: First, it is adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Education; and a variety of pro- 
grams are available to meet different needs of parents and chil- 
dren. 

Ali programs must adhere to certain standards for staffing, 
health and safety, and other requirements. Parents play a major 
role in advocating for programs. Specialized programs have devel- 
oped to serve targeted populations, such as the children of migrant 
workers and teen parents. A strong resource and referral, or 
"R&R" network has developed, with state support, to assist parents 
in finding care, regardless of their income, and to generally pro- 
mote quality child care. 

We are currently spending close to $350 million annually on 
state-subsidized child care programs. Child development services 
were directly provided on a sliding fee basis to approximately 
110,000 childfren in 1985-86, the last year for which we have de- 
tailed enrollment data. Of these children, about two-thirds were 
from low-income families headed by a single women. The majority, 
61 percent, of the children served were preschool ages, from three 
to five years; 98 percent were under the age of 11. The vast majori- 
ty of the children, 93 percent, received their subsidized care in 
child care centers. 

Now, turning to all child care programs available in the state, I 
think we here in California can be somewhat proud of our accom- 
plishments. According to the legislative analyst's report, if we 
added all the state and Federal funds available in California for 
child care in 1988-89, those funds would total around $1.4 billion, 
of which 45 percent came from state funds and 55 percent from 
Federal funds. The state-subsidized program I just described and a 
state tax credit for dependent care together account for most of 
these funds. 
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Although we appear to be spending a lot on child care, we know 
that many parents still cannot find affordable, quality child care. 

M w ^"""l ^^}^^ ^"^^ ^^""V^ who has had to settle for what 
IS available, rather than what is desirable. 

ocfj anecdotal information, our legislative analyst has 

estimated that our state-subsidized program serves anywhere from 

from ??ffiTS°L*nnn'^T?i''^ This means anywhere 

from 155,000 to 405,000 children from low-income working families 
did not receive the care for which they would have been eligible, 
had It been available. This estimate of unmet needs was done con- 
those I^quJted'^ ^^^^ numbers are higher than 

more needs to be done, both at the state 
level and at the Federal level. This year, I am again trying to get a 
child care bond measure on the ballot to provide low-interest loans 
F M-.- "^^^ ^ stari or to expand child care 

facilities. The $270 million in that measure would not close the gap 
between the undersupply and huge demand for child care, but it 

TrUflr^^^T^^ "^^'^ '^^'P"'^^ parents find quality, af- 

fordable, child development. 

The measure that brings us here this morning, H.R. 3, would 
similarly recognize the role of the Federal Government in respond- 
ing to the needs of our citizenry. The data bear out those needs 
loday, women make up nearly half of the workforce, a threefold 
increase smce 1940. Among married women, almost half of those 
with children under the age of thre- work outside the home, while 
percent with children age six or older work outside the home. 

We certainly need to address, as a top priority, child care. Single 
parent families constitute 15 percent of all families in this country 

mu^^/rvy'^I'^^'' ^^^^ -Remand for child care keeps increasing? 
Why? Why do we keep evading the issue? 

Well, H.R 3, as reported by this committee, contains the essen- 
tial elements of a comprehensive national policy to address this 
most dramatic need. It has many points of similarity to California's 
system. It provides for parei al choice in child care; recognizes a 
^/"^t settings; it requires providers to meet state- 
specified standards for health and safety, staffing, and other fac- 
tors, and It recognizes the needs of special populations such as teen 
parents, children with disabilities, and young children under three. 

in other respects, such as the training requirements for providers 
and licensing inspectors as well as the incentives for businesses, 
M.xt. 6 improves our state system, and will certainly enhance it. 
«PA;Tui ' 5-epresents a m^or national effort in providing 

affordable, quality child d elopment. it recognizes that parents' 
and childrens needs differ md that more than babysitting is in- 
volved m providing appropriate care for children. As I go through 
my presentation I will use child development. That is what I am 
trying to get to. Not just warehousing children. 

Although low-income families are given priority, the bill recog- 
nizes that child development needs cut across income levels. Final- 
ly, the bill recognizes the important role that resource and referral 
S^eCmeTt ffi°eSiv'eT*°' ' "-P'^^nsive system of chUd 

ERJC ]0 
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Besides being proud that so much of the California system is re- 
flected in H.R. 3, 1 have a pragmatic reason for supporting this ap- 
proach. As reported by your committee, H.R. 3 would be very easy 
to implement here in the State of California because our systems 
are already set up to accommodate the Federal provisions. 

Of the $1.75 billion appropriated, approximately $103 million in 
new child care funds could be available to California to expand our 
existing state-subsidized system and otherwise expand our current 
efforts. We would not have to establish new bweaucracies or forge 
new interagency agreements, but could concentrate on providing 
more services to our state's families under the provisions of this 

I would like to close my testimony with a recommendation that 
you view this major child development bill as a first important step 
in formulating a national dependent child policy. As you all know, 
oftentimes we see demographic changes occurring here in Califor- 
nia before they become perceptible in tlie rest of the country. I am 
the co^hair of a task force on the changing family which examines 
changes occuriing in the state's families, with a view to developing 
public policies needed to meet the needs of the state's changing 
population. . . r 

One trend the demographers have documented is the aging of 
our state's population. By the year 2000, one in eight Californians 
will be over the age of 65, and the number over 85 will increase by 
81 percent. With the changes in medical technology, better health 
promotion efforts, and other advances, we will be living longer. 

While this is certainly a positive sign, we need to prepare for the 
increased need for care and supervision of our frail elderly and 
others who may need some sort of assistance with their daily living 
activities. Families already responsible for finding care for young 
children will find themselves also responsible for caring for depend- 
ent adults who cannot care for themselves. Those caregivers— usu- 
ally wives or adult daughters— have been given the unofficial label 
of the "sandwich generation," squeezed between the needs of the 
young and the old. 

While we do not have any ready solutions for your committee, 1 
encourage you to keep my comments in mind as you forge your 
child development legislation. You have my full-hearted support 
for your efforts, and I offer whatever assistance you SJay need. 
Thank you for allowing me to share my comments this morning. 

You have the assistance of all the legislators :n California. I 
want you to know we have a GAIN program here, our welfare 
reform program, which many of you know about. It offers a tr^ 
mendous opportunity for us to show our stuff in terms of child 
care, because a parent is .lot required to enter that program unless 
quality affordable child development is available. I think the 
framework I mentioned anu v:>at H.P 3 proposes to do will start 
us on a road to solving this most c.*^tical problem in America. 
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lhank you for allowing me to s'uare these comments with you 
this mommg I am open for any questions you may have 

Chairman H 'vkins. Thank you, Senator Watson. 
n«S2f . I statement accompanying the pre- 

pared statement read by Senator Watson be included in the re-ord 
These wei^ the on^ marked "1989-1990 Bud^.t as a We^and 

Jan^S^R'^i^v"''''^ V/" the letterhead of Senator Watson headed 
•'anuary 8, 1987 and addressed "Dear friends " 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Diane Watson foliyws:] 
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EAtoT CHIJJJHOOD EDUCATIOH AHD DEVKLOPXZKT ACT 
JAHUARY 19, 1990 



OOkMTTttl 



ScvrcTCOMTTriON 



(E«R* 3) c**^™©**^ 



GOOD rtORNIHR, COHGRESSHAH HAWKIJIS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMITTEE. I AM SENATOR DIANE WAPSON, A MEMBER OF THE 
CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE AND CHAIRPERSON OF THE HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES COMMITTEE. I AM HONORED TO BE YOUR LEAD-OFF WITNESS 
THIS MORNING ON A SUBJECT I FEEL WAS TOO IXJNG IGNORED IN THE 
1980s: CHILD CARE. 

I COMMEND THE EFFORTS OF THE CHAIRMAN IN CARRYING H.R. 3, 
THE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT ACT. AND IN 
HOLDING TODAY'S HEARING. THIS SIGNIFIES A CONTINUING INTEREST 
AND EFFORT BY CONGRESS TO ENACT COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE 
LEGISLATION. AND, BY HOLDING THE HEARING IN CALIFORNIA, THOSE 
OF US WHO HAVE BEEN LONG INVOLVED IN OUR STATE'S CHILD CARE 
SYSTEM HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE OUR EXPERIENCE WITH YOUR 
COMMITTEE. 
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I ASrZD « PROVIDE AH OVmiEW OK CHXU. C«B XH 

C '''«™«n>«>«»«D<T0HTHZHZa,FORAHATI0NAL. 
C0«PaHHEKSIV3P0LI„. « SnPPLE^^ « Ra««xs. X HAVE 
HAKOO^ rs^r PROVIDE P,n«HER OETAir. 0» CXIFOPXXA.S SVSTEM 

THE riRST roCOXTKT WAS PREPARED BV OCR SacXTE omcE OF 
«^E«Ca AT « REOCEST THREE YEARS AGO. AND TRACES THE 
OEVn^PHm OF THE PROCRAX WE HAVE TODAY. THE SECOND IS A.V 
HXCERPT FROK AH AKALVSXS OP CHXU. CARB PROCRAXS PREPARED BY OUR 
I^ISIATIVE AHAI.YST.S OmCE lAST YEAR. BOTH DO««ENTS, WHICH 
ARE THE SODRCE OF THE STATISTICS I „u, ciTE TODAY. COHTAIH 
DETAILED DESCMPTIONS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF CHUi CARE 
TOOCRAXS AVAlrABLE IN CALIFORHIA. 

.■HAT I WIIX DO THIS HORHINo xs StB«ARIZE THE HICHUCHTS 0^ 
CALirORNIA-S PROGRAM AND SHO. HOW OUR EFFORTS HERE IN THE STAT^ 
Wlli DOVETAIL NICELY INTO THE PROGRAK PROPOSED IN OUR EFFORTS ^ 
H-^INH.R.3. XKICHT ADD, TOO. THAT CONCRESSIOKAI. ACTION IS 
HSPEOIAIXV WETCOHE IN LIGHT OF OUR STATE-. p^.^AL PICTURE AND 
THE FISCAL COMSTRAIHTS TODER WHICH WE ARE OPERATING. 

CALIPORHIA'S SUBSIDIZED CHIU> CARE PROGR.V, HAS ITS ROOTS 
IH CH1U> CARE CENTERS SET UP DURING WORLD WAR II FOR THE 
CHin,m OF WOKEH WORKING IN SHIPYARDS AND MUNITIONS FACTORIES 
THE FEDERAL LAHHAM ACT PROVIDED FUNDING FOR THESE CENTERS 
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EoQse Cosmittt* on Sducation and L*l>ov 
jmsxiMXj 19, 1990 
W 3 

AFTER THE WAR, WHEN PZDERAI. SUPPORT HTDED, THE STATE 
LEGISIATDRE COHTIIIUED THE PROGRAMS USING STATE TV.iDS, LARGELY 
IK RESPONSE TO ADVOCACY BY PARENTS. 

THE STATE-SUBSIDIZED SYSTEM THAT HAS DEVELOPED OVER KEARLY 
FIFTY YEARS HERE IN CALIFORNIA HAS THESE MAIN FEATURES; 

o IT IS ADMINISTERED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION; 

o A VARIETY OF PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE TO MEET DIFFERENT 
HEEDS OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN; 

o ALL PROGRAMS MUST ADHERE TO CERTAIN STANDARDS FOR 
STAFFING, HEALTH AND SAFETY, AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS; 

o PARENTS PLAY A LARGE ROLE IN ADVOCATING FOR PROGRAMS; 

o SPECIALIZED PROG^ttMS HAVE DEVELOPED TO SERVE TARGETED 
POPUTATIONS, SUCH THE CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS AND 
TEEN parents; AND 

o A STRONG RESOURCE AND REFERRAL, OR "R * R" NETWORK HAS 
DEVELOPED, WITH ST>.Ti SUPPORT, TO ASSICT PARENTS IN 
•FINDING CARE, REGARDLESS OF THEIR INCOME, AND TO 
GENERALLY PROMOTE QUALITY CHILD CARE. 
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Koss* ceulttca on Sdacatloa aaa Labor 

fsatir 19, 1*30 

ttgt 4 

WE ARE CDJWENTLY SPEKDIHO CLOSE TO $350 MILLION ASHUAUY 
OH STATE-SUBSIDIZED CHILO CARZ PROGBAMS. CHILO DEVEL0PK2KT 
SERVICES KERB DIRECTLY PROVIDED ON A SLIDING PEB BASIS TO 
APPROXIMATELY HO.OOO CHILDREH IN 1985-86. THE LAST YEAR FOR 
WHICH WE HAVE DETAILED EHROLMENT DATA. OP THESE CHILDREH. 
ABOUT TKO-THIROS MZRE PROM LOW-IHCWtE J-AMLIES HEADED BY a' 
SINGLE KOKAN. THE MAJORITY (61 PERCENT) OP THE CHIIBREH SERVED 
WERE PRESCHOOL-AGES THREE TO FIVE YEARS; 98 PERCENT WERE DHDER 
U YEARS OP AGE. THE VAST MAJORITY OP THE CHILDREH-93 
PERCENT-RECEIVED THEIR SDBSIDIZBO CARE IN CHIU) CARE CENTERS. 

TURrtING TO ALL CHIU) CARE PROGRA.V.S AVAILABLE IK THE STATE, 
I THINK HE IN CALIFORNIA CAH BE PROUD OF OUR ACCOHPLISHMEOTS. ' 
ACCORDING TO THE LEGISLATIVE ANALYST'S REPORT. IP WE ADDED ALL 
THE STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS AVAILABLE IN CALIFORNIA FOR 
CHILD CARE IN 1988-89. THOSE FUNDS WOUU, TOTAL $1.4 BILLION. OF 
raCH 45 PERCENT CAME FRMl STATE FUNDS AND 55 PERCENT FROM ' 
FEDERAL FUNDS. THE STATE-SUBSIDIZED PROGRAM I JUST DESCRIBED 
AND A STATE TAX CREDIT FOR DEPENDENT CARE TOGETHER ACCOUNT FOR 
lOST OP THOSE FUNDS. 



ALTHOUGH WE APPEAR TO BE SPENDING A LOT OK CHILD CARE, WE 
KNOW THAT MANY PARENTS STILL CANNOT PIHD AFFORDABLE. QUALITY 
CHirX> CARE. MOST OP US KHOH AT LEAST ONE PARENT WHO HAS HAD TO 
SETTLE FOR WHAT IS AVAILABLE. RATHER THAN VHAT IS DESIRABLE. 
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Sous* ccMcadttc* on sducatlon and Labor 
Juuary 19, 1990 
Pag* 5 



TO BOLSTER THE ANECTODAL IKFORMATZON, OUR LEGISLATIVE A}JALYST 



FROM 12 TO 26 PERCEKT OF THE DEXAHD FOR THAT CARE. THIS KEANS 
AHYVHERE FROM 155,000 TO 405,000 CSilLOREN FROM L0V<*IKCOME 
WORKIKG FAMILIES DID NOT RECEIVE THE CARE FOR WHICH THEY WOULD 
HAVE BEEK ELIGIBLE, HAD IT BEEH AVAILABLE. THIS ESTIMATE OF 
ONMET HEED WAS DOKE COHSEKVATIVELY, AHD I AM SURE THE ACTUAL 
HUKBERS Ai<E HIGHER TKAH THAT. 

KY FOIHT IS THAT MUCH MORE HEEDS TC BE DONE, BOTH AT THE 
STATE LEVEL AND AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL. CHIS YEAR, I AM AGAIN 
TRYIKG TO GET A CHILD CARE BOND MEASURE OH THE BALLOT TO 
PROVIDE LOW-IKTEREST LOAHS TO CHILD CARE PROVIDERS WHO WISH TO 
START OR EXPAHD CHILD CARE FACILITIES. THE $270 MILLION IN 
THAT MEASURE WOULD HOT CLOSE THE GAP BETrfEEN THE UHDERSUFPLY 
AHD HUGE DEMAHD FOR CHILD CARE, BUT IT WOULD RECOGNIZE OUR 
STATE'S ROLE IN HELPIKG PARENTS FIND QUALITY, AFFORDABLE CARE. 

THE CHAIR'S MEASURE, H.R. 3, WOULD SIMILARLY RECOGNIZE THE 
ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERKMENT IN RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OF 
OUR CITIZENRY. THE DATA BEAR OUT THOSE HEEDS. TODAY, WOKEN 
MAKE UP NEARLY HALF OF THE WORKFORCE, A THREEFOLD INCREASE 
SINCE 1940. AMONG MARRIED WOMEN, ALMOST HALF OF THOSE WITH 
CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF THREE WORK OUTSIDE THE HOKE, WHILE 62 



HAS ESTIMATED THAT OUR STATE^SUBSIDIZED PROGRAM SERVES ANYWHERE 
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Hens* c«aiitt«» on education and Labor 
^anxiaxT 19, 1990 
Pa^a < 

PdCZNT WITH CHXZJ)REM ACE SIX OR OLDCR WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME. 
SIMCLE PARENT FAMILIES C0NSTITOT2 15 PERCENT OP ALL PAHILIES IN 
THIS COUNTRY. IS IT ANY WONDER THAT THE DEMAND FOR CHILD CARE 
KEEPS INCREASING? 

H.R. 3, AS REPORTED BY THIS OOMMITTEB, CONTAINS THE 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OP A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL POLICY TO 
ADDRESS CHILD CARE HEEDS. IT HAS MANY POINTS OF SIMILARITY TO 
CALIFORNIA'S SYSTEM: IT PROVIDES FOR PARENTAL CHOICE IN CHILD 
CARE; RECCX;NIZES a VARIETY OP CHILD CARE SETTINGS; REQUIRES 
PROVIDERS TO MEET STATE-SPECIFIED STANDARDS FOR HEALTH AND 
SAFETY, STAFFING, AND OTHER FACTORS; AND RECOGNIZES THE NEEDS 
OF SPECIAL POPUXATIONS SUCH AS TEEN PARENTS, CHILDREN KITH 
DXSABIIrlTIES, AKD YOUNG CHILOREM UNDER THREE. IN OTHER 
RESPECTS, SUCH AS THE TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR PROVIDERS AND 
LICENSING IKSPECTORS AS WELL AS THE INCENTIVES FOR BUSINESSES, 
H.R. 3 IMPROVES OUR STATE SYSTEM. 

OVERALL, H.R. 3 REPRESENTS A MAJOR NATIONAL EFFORT IN 
PROVIDING AFFORDABLE, QUALITY CHILD CARE. IT RECOGNIZES THAT 
PARENTS' AHD CHILDREHS' HEEDS DIFFER AND THAT MORE THAN 
BABYSimKG IS I2«V0LVED IK PROVIDING APPROPRIATE CARE FOR 
CHILDREN. ALTHOUGH LOn-INCOME FAMILIES ARE GIVEN PRIORITY, THE 
BILL RECOGNIZES THAT CHILD CARE HEEDS CUT ACROSS INCOME LEVELS. 
FINALLY; THE BILL RECOGNIZES THE IMPORTANT RoLE THAT RESOURCE 
AND REFERRAL AGEKCIES CAM PLAY IN ENSURING THAT A COMPREHENSIVE 
SYSTBC OF CHILD CARE WORKS EFFECTIVELY. 
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Rous* co&aitt«« on Education «nd Labor 
January 19 « 1990 
7ag« 7 

BESIDES BEXHG PS^UD THAT SO HUGH OF THE CALZFORHIA SYSTEM 
IS REFLECTED IH H.R. 3, I HAVE A PRAGMATIC REASON FOR 
SUPPORTIHG YOUR APPROACH. AS REPORTED BY YOUR COKMITTEB, 
H.R. 3 KOULD BE VERY EASY TO IMPLEKEHT HERE IN THE STATE 
BECAUSF OUR SYSTEMS ARE ALREADY SET UP TO ACCOMMODATE THE 
FEDERAL PROVISIONS. OF THE $1.75 BILLION APPROPRIATEC, 
APPROXIMATELY $10G MILLION IN NEW CHILD CARE FUNDS COULD BE 
AVAILABLE TO CALIFORNIA TO EXPAND OUR EXISTING STATE-SUBSIDIZED 
SYSTEM AND OTHERWISE EXPAND OUR CURRENT EFFORTS. WE WOULD NOT 
HAVE TO ESTABLISH NFrf BUREAUCRACIES OR FORGE NEW INTERAGENCY 
AGREHtENTS, BUT COULD CONCENTRATE ON PROVIDING MORE SERVICES TO 
OUR STATE'S FAMILIES. 

I'D LIKE TO END MY TESTIMONY THIS MORNING WITH A 
PECOMHENDATION THAT YOU VIEW THIS MAJOR CHILD CARE BILL AS A 
FIRST IMPORTANT STEP IN FORMULATING A NATIONAL DEPENDENT CARE 
POLICY. AS YOU rac:*, OFTENTIMES HE SEE DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 
OCCURRING HERE IN CALIFORNIA BEFORE TLEY BECOME PERCEPTIBLE IN 
THE REST OF THE COUNTRY. I AM THE CO-CHAIR OF A TASK FORCE ON 
THE CHANGING FAMILY TO EXAMINE CHANGES OCCURRING IN THE STATE'S 
FAMILIES, WITH A VIEW TO DEVELOPING PUBLIC POLICIES NEEDED TO 
MEET THE NEEDS CP THE STATE'S CHANGING POPULATION. ONE TREND 
THAT THE DmOGRAPHERS HAVE DOCUMENTED IS THE AGING OF OUR 
STATE'S POPULATION. BY THE YEAR 2000, ONE IN EIGHT 
CALIPORNIANS HILL BE OVER 65, AND THE NUMBER OVER 85 WILL 
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Boostt coaaitt** on Eduo«.Moa asid tabor 
January 19, 1990 
sage s 

IHCREASB BY 81 PERCENT. WITH THE CHANGES IN MEDICAL 
TECHNOUWY, BETTER HEALTH PROMOTION EFFORTS, AND OTHER 
ADVANCES, WE ARE LIVING LONGER. 

HHILE THIS IS CERTAINLY A POSITIVE SIGN, WE NEED TO 
PREPA31E FOR THE INCREJVSED NEED FOR CARE AND SUPERVISION OF OUR 
FRAtf. ELDERS AND OTHERS VHO MAY NEED SOME SORT OF ASSISTANCE 
KlYH THEIR DAILY LIVING ACTIVITIES. FAMILIES AIREADY 
^RESPONSIBLE FOR FINDING CARE FOR YOUNG CHILDRI^I WILL FIND 
THEKSELVES ALSO RESPONSIBLE FOR CARING FOR DEPENDENT ADULTS WHO 
CANNOT CARE FOR THE2iSBLVES. THOSE CAREGIVERS—USUALLY WIVES OR 
ADULT DAUGHTERS— HAVE BEEN GIVEN THE UNOFFICIAL LABEL OF THE 
^SANDWICH GENERATION," SQUEEZED BETWEEN THE NEEDS OF THE YOUNG 
AND THE OLD. 

WHILE WE DO NOT HAVE ANY READY SOLUTIONS FOR YOUR 
COMMITTEE, I ENCOURAGE YOU TO KEEP THESE COMMENTS IN MINL '5 
YOU FORGE YOUR CHILD CARE LEGISLATION. YOU HAVE MY 
FULL-HEARTED SUPPORT FOR YOUR EFFORTS, AND I OFFER WHATEVER 
ASSISTANCE YOU MAY NEED. THANK YOU FOR ALLOWING ME TO SHARE MY 
COMMENTS THIS MORNING. 
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lalifcrnia fieglslature 
Semite Committee 

HtnltSi nnh Human &mi(ces 



January 8, 1987 
Dear Friends: 

As child care becomes a oore itsportant and essential need for 
young f&ailies, the Legislature, '.ocal governments, and employers 
will be called upon to consider ways to expand its supply, 
Improve its quality, aid mitigate its cost for low-incotae 
parents. Nearly every day, the opinion pases of major California 
nawepapers cite child care needs as a challenge demanding public 
and private attention. 

Late in 1986, I asked the Senate Office of Research to provide me 
with a brief history of child care in California, to suS: rize 
the extent of current child care services, and to identify some 
of the emerging public policy issues that will face this 

Enclosed Is a copy of the issue brief which 
SOR prepared. I conanend it to your attention and I welcome any 
conments and recoomendationc you might have for me and for the 
Health and Human Services Committee as we consider the best ways 
to address the unmet need for child care of high quality for the 
children and working families of California. 

Sincerely, 

DIANE E. WATSON 
Chairperson 

D£W:Jhsgd 
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INTRODUCTIOH 



In the current fiscal year» California is spending over $300 
million in state funds for child care. Thxs ic a substantial 
amount of money, relative to other states. This paper puts Cali- 
fornia child care programs into an histoilCvl perspective and 
drawt> some lessons for public policy from thi*. long experience, 
and concludes with a discussion of emerging issues. 



The roots of state-subsidized child care go back to World War II, 
when California women supported the war effort by working in 
shipyards and munitions factories. Their children were cared for 
in child care centers sponsored by the federal Lanham Act, In 
other states, the Lanham Act was administered by departments of 
health or welfare. In California, however, because lar^e urban 
schoc'' districts and county offices of education were the local 
administrators of these centers, the state administration of the 
Lanham Act was transferred in 1943 from the Department of Social 
Welfare to the Department of Education. In this way, local 
school superintendents needed to deal only with one state agency 
for both K-12 education and child care. 



EARLY HISTORY 
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S^ate Of/j^f of Rc«»ciir<'h Issue Brief 



In 1945 ac the end of the war, federal support of these programs 
ci.ded, and In iRost states, the centers closed. Not so In Call- 
forniai parents raised Cain, so the State Legislature replaced 
federal funds wish state dollars. The programs continued, ad- 
ministered by the State Department of Education and by local 
school districts, with annual appeals by parents to cialntaln the 
program. In the early 1950s, a group of parents came up from Los 
Angeles to Sacramento to testify at budget hearlngsi the story 
goes that when they arrived at the Capitol, they asked where to 
register as "agitators." Parent advocacy and the relatively 
small nature of the program kept Ic alive through the 1950s and 
1960s 

In 1965, another war, the War on Poverty, gave rise to a second 
program In the Department of Education. Ths Legislature created 
the State Preschool program, which Is modelled on Head Start, the 
federal early-education prograru for children of low Income fami- 
lies. The State Preschool program operates half -days, during the 
school year, for 3 to 5 year old children of low Income families. 
Like Head Start, the State Preschool classrooms must be educa- 
tional, they must Involve parents in policy decisions, and they 
are free. Both public and private contractors operate chese 
programs. The reimbursement Is about $2,000 per year per child. 

By 1966, some of the features of California's child care system 
were emerging: 

• administered by the Department of Education! 

• varied programs (full-day and part-day) i 

• mandatory program components (such as educational 
aspects) I and, 

• strong pAient advocacy. 
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Three other social forces In che Uce 1960s and early 1970s com- 
pieced Che foundation of California's child care services: che 
large influx of women Inco che labor oarkec, che condnued growch 
of federal funding of and-povercy programs, and che governorship 
of *^onald Reagan. 

Flr^c, che large number of women in che workforce broughc pres- 
sure on che Legislacure co expand full-day child care racher Chan 
CO Increase Che budgec of che half-day Scace Preschool program. 
Second* an increase in federal funis, chrough che old Tide IV-A 
and lacer Tide XX, gave che Scace Legislacure funds co direcc 
for child care. And, chlrd, che Legislacure felc chac Superln- 
cendenc Wilson Riles had demonscraced more cosaicmenc Co poor 
families chan had che Governor, so, chey cransfarred all subsi* 
dlzed child care funds from che Deparcmenc of Social Services co 
Che Deparcmenc of F.duc«cion. The Tide IV-A and Tide XX funds 
Joined wich Scace Genexcl Funds for che old Lanham Acc cencers co 
provide che base for subsidized child care funding. 



During che 1970s, che increasing number of women in che labor 
force profflpced nearly annual increases in che size of our subsi- 
dized child care program. The second imporcanc feacure of che 
decade was che emergence of "specialized" cypes of programs: 
examples include child care programs for migranC farmworkers 
(usually locaced in scace housing camps) i campus cenc<>r8 for 
universicy and communicy college scudencsi and, high school 
infanc cencers for ceenage parenca are special tros^^ms 
escablished in che 19708. 



NEW APPROACHES 
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' Sffnati*^ Of fic i' of.Hf sejf< h Issue Brief * 



In soaeuayii che note sl^nlflcini end icpor^^nt of the special 
progrtns which che LegliUcure Inlclaced In che 19704 Is che 
Resource and Referral (R & R) necuork. This Idea vas pronoced by 
Covernor Edtsund G. Brown, Jr., as « way for scace funds Co assise 
all parenC5 co find care, regardLe».\ of chelr Incooe, and co 
assise public and prlvace agencies. Including corporace and busi- 
ness encerprlses, co scare child care programs or Co underscand 
che excenc of che local need for cure. The Leglslacure now 
approprlaces abouc seven and one*half million dollsrs ($7.5 K) 
for R & R services I chls aaouncs co abouc 30 cencs per person in 
che scace. There Is an R & R agency In every councy noc only co 
help psrencs find care buc co encourage che local growch of child 
care programs by recrulclng new providers, assise ing Individuals 
and groups Co obcaln child care licenses, and solicicing corpo- 
race supporc. 

There sre chree ocher special prograas wich separace local con- 
craccs. The flrsc is celled "Alcemacive Paynenc" — ic is 
essenclally a voucher program in which eligible parencs choosa s 
licensed child care program and che concraccing agency pays che 
coses. It is one way chae che prlvace child care seccor psrcici- 
paces in subsidized care. The ocher two are also voucher pro- 
grams: one is limiced co parencs in need of respice child care 
because of family crisis (Including risk of abuse), and one is s 
child care voucher for parencs parcicipacing in Job Training 
Psrcnership Acc prograas. California's new oandacory Job program 
for welfare recipiencs will use a similar voucher child care 
syccem. 

Two ocher feacures of California's child care funding have proved 
CO be ieportant over the years i the Legislature hss set aside 
funds for capital outlay whenever it could, starting as long ago 
as 1968, either Co build new centers or to refurbish old build- 
ings. Also, when a new contract begins, the agenc>* can spend up 
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Co 15Z of Che ccncrAcc on starc-up coses . The scarc-up provi- 
sions allow for cine Co hire scaff, provide some oritncation and 
scaff developmenc, dn'i equip Che classrooas. 

In Che currenc fiscal year, California is spending over $300 
nillion for child care and developocnct 

• al&osc $37 M cr« che Sctce Preschool pfv)$rta, serving aboi*. 
19,000 childreni 

• abouc $290 M on fulUday services co 70,000 childreni xnd 

• $35 million for « capical ouclay fund. 

In addicion, each councy welfare deparcaenc it aubsiccing a child 
care budgec for che new CAIN welfare/work prograa. An unknown 
nusber of children will receive care chrough chese funds. The 
direcc services are all provided wich Scace Ceneral Funds. Cali- 
fornia no longer uses federal funds for child care services. 



There are several public policy lessons one can draw froa chis 
experience I 

• aany kinds of agencies wane co snd can provide good esrly 
childhood services} 

• soae parencs need full-day care, year round, and soqc do 
noci 

• all children have incelleccual , social, physical ar.d 
nucricional needs chac child care piograas tcusc aeeci 

• chl i care is an cducacionsl (or "dovelopaencal") service 
ch&c alaoac all faailies needi ic is noc a special piect 
of che welfare sysceai and, 



LESSORS FOR PUBLIC POLICY 
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• child care» like fanllies ar^ like ecployc^'nc, is coaplex: 
there is no one child car^ cookie cutter. 

Perhaps California's most important contribution to public policy 
for child care is the state's willingness to acknowledge the 
variety of families that need care and the different ways those 
needs rake shape. The design of flexible systems is a key to the 
programs' success. Planning for start-up and capital improve- 
ments are important as well. 

An early childhood program cannot serve parents only or children 
only; it must do both. Hor can a child care system be the little 
sister of the welfare system. Even when people find jobs, they 
may still require some supportive services. Even when faoilies 
move off welfare, they still may need help providing decent child 
care to their children. 



Despite California's $300 million dollar state commitment to 
child care, ue meet only one -fourth to oni- third of the need of 
low income parents. We have a long way to go. Almost annually, 
the Legislature appropriates increases in the state's child care 
budget. These funds are sometimes approved by the Governor and 
sometimes vetoed. 

Every legislator has unmet needs in his or her district -- there 
are long lists of eligible parents waiting for a space in the few 
subsidized programs. But the rewards are there as well: 

• successful family reunification in abuse cases because 
respite care was available; 
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• fully-esployed parents because child care was available 
during their job training; 

• self-sufficient fasllles because their child care was 
subsidized when their wages were low; and, 

• children who succeed in school because child care programs 
aided their developaenc. 

In addition to the continued uncet ncsd for care for the state's 
poorest fanilies, recent state Initiatives have identified new 
arenas of debate and of governmental creativity. One piece of 
legislation, signed in 1980* and an appropriation set aside with- 
in the Departcent of Personnel Adainistraticn assist groups of 
state enployees to establish child care centers in or near their 
buildings. Senator Diane Watson's legislation (Ch. 913, Sts. of 
1980) provides that space for a child care prcgraa be set aside 
in each new state building; the DFA fund provides start-up grants 
for groups of state esployees foraing child care prograns. 

These two ideas, which benefit aiddle incoae as well as low in- 
cone esployees* prefigure the growing attention to child care and 
parental leave as fringe benefits , an arena that will procpt a 
great deal of attention fron the Legislature and froa personnel 
officers in every business in the state during the next few 
years. As family policy develops in the United States in other 
areas beside political denagoguery, the conflicts between faaily 
and work will spur public policy inquiry into the best ways to 
combine work and chlldrearing. This inquiry and the necessary 
solutions will be particularly iicportant to the parents of young 
children, to newly adoptive parents, and to the paren\.s of chil- 
dren and youth with disabilities or special cedical needs. 

A proposal to sell state bonds to establish a fund for low- 
interest loans to prospective child care center operators was 
considered in 1985 and Senator Watson will introduce it again in 
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1987. San Francisco has t new ordinance requiring builders of 
large cozsaercial sites either to provide child care services to 
employees or to contribute to a county-adninistered capital fund 
for nev child care construction. These efforts and other cre- 
ative ways to generate nev child care programs will be loportant 
as long as California faces a shortage of licensed child care 
spaces. 

For the slcple reason that raisin; children is t society's oost 
important responsibility, child care issues will continue to be 
centrsl to public policy in California. 

* * * * 

The appendix, "Child Care in California" touches on sooe of the 
other Itxportanc features of the state* a child care systeas the 
sliding fee schedule, the special prograas for children with 
severe handicapti, the parciclpation hy faally day care operators 
in providing subsidized csre, and the ccnplexitlsc of the rein- 
bur sesenc systea. The rclsbursesent syatea, for exasple» is 
cosiplicated by the cocpecing deaands to be accountable, to reduce 
paperwork, and to serve as ecny children as is possible, while 
aaintsining prograa standards. 

♦ * * * 

Jack Hailey prepared this Issue Brief. The Senace Office of 
Research freely granta pcxnission to reproduce this docunent. 
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Appendix: Child Care in California 



Licensed Child Care 

The Departoent o£ social Services licenses child care centers and 
facily day care hoses. There are currently about 7,000 licensed 
child care centers and 33,500 licensed fanily day care hoses. 
The licensed capacity of these centers and hoces is about 550,000 
children. For infornation about state licensing, contact: 



CcxBsiunity Ceure Licensing 
Departcent of Social Services 
744 P Street 
SacranentOy CA 95814 
(916) 322-8538 



Licensing standards for centers » spelled out in the Health and 
Safety Code and in Title 22 of the Adsinistrative Code, include 
ninlnua requirenents for indoor and outdoor space, educational 
requiresents for directors and teachers, adult-child ratios, and 
toilet facilities. The standards for faaily day care hoses in- 
clude general health and safety requiresents and linit the nuabor 
of children in care. 



Subsidized Care: Eligibility Standards 

Eligibility for cost full-day child care programs administered by 
the Oepartaent of Education is based on the following: 

1. The faaily receives public assistance, or 

2. The faaily has an adjusted aonthly incoae at or below 

• 84% of the state median income on a per capita basis, or 

3. The child is abused or neglected or at risk of abuse. 
Except in the case of abuse or neglect, parents must be working 
or in training in order to be eligible for subsidized child care. 

Once a family is deemed eligible, they are placed on a waiting 
list. The child referred because of abuse or neglect is placed 
at the top of the waiting list, regardless of the parents* in- 
come. All other eligible families are listed by income, with 
families with the lowest per capita gross incoae listed first. 

Eligibility for the half-day state Preschool program is limited 
to children between 3 years and 5 years of age who are from low 
incoae families. 



Subsidized Cares Program Types and Funding 

General Child Caret Tnis is the largest program type, and it 
includes contracts with public and private agencies. These fa- 
cilities provide basic supervision, age-appropriate development, 
nutrition, parent education 2md involvement, staff development, 
and social services. These programs are usually open for eleven 
hours per day, 250 days per year. 
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2. Migrant Child Developaent: This prograa serves children while 
their parents are employed in agriculture, fishing, or related 
work. Migrant centers are open for varying lengths of tiee dur- 
ing the year depending upon the growing and harvest season in 
each aroA. Most of these centers are located in state operated 
housing casps. Prograa operators include bcth public and private 
contractors. Federal funds support part of this progras. 

3. State Preschool: This prograa provides a part-day cceprehen- 
sive developaental progrdn for three to five year olds froa low 
incoae f&iailies. it includes educational development , health 
services, social services, nutrition services, parent education 
and participation, evaluation, and staff development. Private 
and public agencies adainister these contracts. 

4. Alternative Pays:ent: These contractors offer parents an array 
of child care choices that include in-ho&e care, faaily day care, 
and center caro. The faaiily selects a provider; the Alternative 
Payxent contractor pays the provider directly. 

5. Resource and Referrals R & R prograas provide infonaation to 
parents about available child care, and they coordinate cocsunity 
resources for the benefit of parents and local child care provid- 
ers. There is an R & R agency in everv area of the state. 

6. Fanily Day Care Hofso Satellite Hetvorkss A few contracts are 
with networks of faaily day care hones that serve up to six chil- 
dren each. Intake, staff developaent, evaluation, toy lending 
libraries, and purchasing are provided by a central office. 

7. Special Prograns for Children with Severe Disabilities: A 
handful of contractors provide child care (as well as therapy and 
parental counseling) in self-contained- classrooas to children 
with severe disabilities. 

8. School Age Parenting and Infant Developsent (SAPID): SAPID 
prograas serve secondary school parents by providing parent edu- 
cation, career development, and infant care. Located on or near 
school caapuses, these prograas are operated by public schools. 

9. Caapus Child Development: Prinarilv, these centers provide 
care to the children of students. Scae are also lab schools for 
students enrolled in child developncnt classes. The contracts 
are with student associations or the college adainistration. 

10. Protective Services (Respite): For the placeaent and support 
of children in need of protective services who can not be accoa- 
aodated using other designated funds. This prograa is operated 
through Resource and Referral agencies. 

11. Job Training Partnership (JTPA): The State Oepartaent of 
Education provides sose funding to supplecent JTPA*s support 
service budget and to encourage and asgist training programs to 
provide child care services to parents in training. 
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12. Extended Day Care (Latchkey): Established in 1986, these 
prograsa offer a safe environnent with age and developaentally 
appropriate activities for school age children during the hours 
iccediately before and after the norcial school day and during 
vacations and holidays. 

See Table 1 for a sucaary of the funding and service level of 
each of these prograns. 

Child Care Contracts; Accountability and Reicburse »ent 
The Deparccent ot Education dispenses child care funds through 
core than 900 contracts with public and private agencies. Each 
contract has a naxioua reicbursable amount as well as a reauired 
nusiber of children to serve and a cainitiun nuxber of days or op'- 
eration. In addition, each contract includes funding teras and 
conditions which define reicbursable expenditures. 

For the first si:: conths of each fiscal year, contractors receive 
apportionnents in advance to assure that agencies have adequate 
cash on hand for salaries and operations. The final six conths' 
appropriations reflect an agency's real service level; in other 
words, apportionnents are reduced if the agency is not providing 
enough service to earn its full contract acount. 

Each contractor has a "daily rate** which represents the reia- 
burseccnt level for a full day's care provided to one child* If 
a child attends for fewer than four hours, the agency collects 
one*half its daily ratei if a child attends between four hours 
and six-and-one-half hours, the agency collects three*quarters of 
its daily rate* Service to infants and to children with dis- 
abilities are reicbursed at a set percentage above the daily 
rat^. 

Sliding Fee Schedule 

Each faaliy in subsidized care is assessed fees unless* either of 
two conditions apply: the child is enrolled because of abuse or 
neglect, or the faaily's per capita income is less than half of 
the state's csdlan. As a facily's incoce goes up, so does the 
daily fee; also, the fee increases core sharply as incomes ap- 
proach the state cedian* Once a faaily's incoce reaches the 
state cedian, no subsidy is available, and the faaily oust pay 
the full cost of care for each child. (Table 2 is a partial 
reproduction of the 1986 fee schedule.) 



For additional inforcation on subsidized care 
Contact: 

Robert Cervantes, Director Jack Hailey 

Child Developcent Division Senate Office of Research 

State Department of Education 1100 J Street, Suite 650 



721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 9581A 
(916) 322-6233 



Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) AA5-1727 
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T<ble Is S^idisvd Care 



Name 



General Child Care 
Higrant Child Care 
?tat« Preschool 

Alternative Payment 
Resource and Referral 
rani I y Hoy Care Ho«es 

Severely ('Andicapped 
$;chool A9« Porent«/Infant« 
carpus 

Respite Care 

Job Training (JTPA) 

$;chool Aqc Care (LatchXey) 



mntber ot 
contracts 


Annual 
Pundin<7 


Percent 
of Total 


Average Daily 
Enrol laent 




36S 
32 
191 


$201,583,00u 
8,777,000 
35,817,000 


62.7 
2.7 
11.1 


42,863 
2,753 
19,264 






43 

62 
23 


25,999,000 
7,335,000 
5,096,000 


8.1 
2.3 
1.6 


4,881 
H/A 
1,137 






17 
49 

. 52 


1,131,000 
6,668,000 
10,231,000 


.4 

2.1 
3.^ 


250 
H/A 
2,058 


(1400) 




61 
47 
160 


1,027,000 
2,500,000 
15,476.000 


.3 
.8 
4.8 


H/A 
H/A 
8^000 


(250) 
(759) 


t 


1102 ' 


321,640,000 


100.1 


•1,211 


(2400) 


r-t 
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T*bU 2: r««lly pee schedule 



fAaily Fee 



Part 
Tine 

S .25 
.30 
.35 
.40 

1.00* 
1.10 
1.20 

i.so' 
i.Cd 

1.70 

2!50 
2.50 

2.90* 
3.00 
3.20 
3.40 

5.' 00 
S.20 
S.40 



Full 



Nunbtr in Faaiiy 
3 4 



Cross Monthly incocs Lsv«l 



S .50 
.60 
.70 
.80 


< 771 

788 
804 
819 


$ 955 
974 
993 
1012 


$1136 
1159 
1182 
1205 


$1318 
1345 
1371 
1398 


$1500 
1530 
1560 
1590 


2.00 
2.20 
2.40 


1005 
1020 
1036 ' 


1241 
1260 
1279 


1477 
1500 
1523 


1714 
1740 
1767 


1950 
1980 
2010 


3.00 
3.20 
3.40 


1082 
1098 
1113 


1336 
1355 
1374 


1591 
1614 

1637 


1846 
1872 
1899 


2100 
2130 
2160 


5.00 
5.20 


1237 
1252 


1527 
1546 


1816 
1841 


2110 
2136 


2400 
2430 


5.80 
6.00 
6.40 
6.80 


_ 1299 


1604 


1909 


2215 


2520 


r3i4 

1330 
1345 


1642 
1661 


X932 
1955 
1978 


2241 
2268 
2294 


J556- 

2580 
?610 


10.00 
10.40 
10.80 


1469 
1484 

1500 


1614 
1833 
1852 


2159 
2182 
2205 


2505 
2532 
2558 


2850 
2880 
2910 


12.00 


1546 


1909 


2273 


2637 


3000 



NBs Thtttt crs 
S2.00/d«y, thtrt 
$6.00, thtrt art 
$12.00, thtrt «rt 



ttltcttd tntrlts only. Botwwtn $ 50 

tsn-ctnt lacrtatnttj bttvttn jjloo 

lacrtatntsj bttvttn $6.00 
forty-ctnt incrtfctnts. 



and 

«Ad 



ln'*?Jii ^ r^^ATdltss Of tht nuabtr of children 

for ftvtrthAn u * P*rt-ti»»« f^e rtfltctt tnrollMnt 
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SOURCE- "The 1989-90 Budget: Perspectives and Issues, 
Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint 
- ..Legislative Budget Committee, February. 1989. 



To assist the Legislature in detennining how to target existing state 
rejources to those most in need of child care, this analysis first provides 
background information on the cost and affordability of child care in 
Califoynia. We then discuss existing state and federal child care programs. 
Finally, we examine options available to the Legislatxxre for b3tter 
targeting state funds to those most in need of affordable child care. 

Wha^ Typ«ft of Child Ccr« Art AvQllablt (n th« Stato? 

There is a wide diversity of child care programs available in California, 
both in terms of the services provided and in the role the state plays in 
monitoring and funding them. There are part-day and fuU-day programs, 
summer and year-round programs, and programs targeted to specific 
groups (such as the disabled, children of teenage parents, and abused and 
neglected children). Some programs receive state or 5ederal funds (we 
identify these programs in a subsequent section) and some do not. 

Generally, all child care programs are required to be licensed by the 
Department of Social Services (DSS), except for the follovrfng which are 
specifically exempted: (1) programs where child care providers care only 
for their children and the children of one other family in the provider's 
home, (2) care provided to children in their own homes, (3) prosrams, 
such as after-school recreational programs, in which activities are pro- 
vided only on a drop-in basis, and (4) programs operated by school 
districts in which all staff employed are regular district employees and all 
children served are students enrolled in the district. In addition to the 
licensed and license-exempt providers, there are an unknown— but 
presumably large-dumber of unlicensed child care arrangements. 

All the programs vary considerably in cost, though the greatest 
variation probably occurs in license-exempt care. For example, some 
lictiise-exempt care, such as care by relatives, may be provided free. 
Other types, such as care for one family's children in their own home, 
may be more expensive than many other forms of child care. 

There is almost no information available on the cost of m7nlicensed 
(that is, license-exempt and unlicensed) child care; thus, our analysis in 
the next section deals only with licensed child care. Hiis is not to imply 
that parents only use licemed care. Oearly, this is not the case. In fact, 
many child care experts estimate that the number of children enrolled in 
nonlicensed programs may equal or exceed the number of children 
enrolled in licensed programs. 

h OtHd Com AffertlobS«? 

There is evidence to support a common perception about child 
care— ^t many families in which both parents (or the single parent) 
work cannot afford to purchase child care at private niarkct rates. Child 
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care policy experts estimate that famines can isuaUy cfford to pay 
approxmiately 10 percent of their incomes for child care services. Table 
1 shows the percenUge of family income (at vaxious income levels) 
needed m 1986-87 to purchase Hcensed child care (et the state's median 
market rate) in ccnten or femily day care homes for one child (Child 
care centers are generally licensed to care for more than 12 children and 
usuaUy operated at sites other than families* primary residence:.. 
Famay day care homes are generaUy Hcensed to care for up to either six 
or 12 children and are usually operated in families' primary residences.) 

Tcbl«1 

Portion of Family Incoma N*«d«d Pay 
Avoragt Child Care Coat* 
1MM7 

familif/nar^f-SflKiki 

TWOiWCrnr O^tr- sao% U0% I SmlsSk ikL^ 

,^:==-si s' r y IT 

ChddGmCeoter 3430 IBS iii 04 to >a 

_F^D^C^ Sj* m \\i U ?| ^ 

f^^^I^i^ with Juoc 1908 update, S» Frtndico, C»iihndt,^^tZSrLS^ 

Using 10 percent of income as a measure of affordabillty, the table 
Aows that fomflles earning the state median incom'N-lsa,^ in 1986. 
87-«)uld afford to pay for licensed child care, unless they needed child 
care for infants or for children with special needs (because care for these 
chJdrw is often more expensive that other types of care), or they had 
more than one child needing child care. 

The table also shows that families with incomes at 84 percent of the 
state median^^ in 196fra7-pai4 on average, betw^^ 11 percent 
and 15 percent of their incomes for Hcensed child care in that year, unless 
they received subsidies. In general, the children from famlHes with 
mcomes behw this level ere eligible for subsidized child development 
aX'^Mf Many of the children who are 
digible for the child development programs, however, are not served by 
them. (We discuss the potential unmet demand for the programs in a 
subs«iuent sectioa) While the child care arrangements for an unlmown 
number of the rj^^.vx from these low-income fomiKes may be subsi- 

f^^r^S^i^P^''^"'' "f^^^^ organizations, and local govern- 
ments, it is I xdy ti^xc many families in this income range either (1) pay 
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the full cost of child care or (2) obtain child care informally at less cost. 

Families with incomes of 0 percent of the state median— $16,600 in 
1986-87— paid between 19 percent to 25 percent of their incomes for 
licensed care in that year— a proportion that generally made such care 
unaffordable for this group, unless they received subsidies. While many of 
these families were probably eligible to receive Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), there are no daU on the number of these 
families that received child care through AFDC or the Greater Avenues 
for Independence (GAIN) program. Air.ong other things, GAIN provides 
child care to AFDC recipients so that they may work or receive job 
training. 

The next section discusses programs in California that receive state 
and/or federal funds to provide affordable child care to low.income 
families, as well as other child care and related programs. 

STATE CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 

Our review indicates that 16 agencies (13 state agencies and three 
federal agencies) administer 53 separate programs that provide child 
care and related services in California. Chart 1 identifies these agencies 
(and their acronyms, which are used in Table 2) . 



Chart 1 

State and Federal Agencies That Provide 
Child Care and Related Services In California 




STATE AGB*C<ES 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


C«{itoa^Co<rmunhyCon«gH.^. ^CCC 

Cd^Aoaii D*parm«nt V CocrKtiooi .COC 

Ctf db<T^« SttSt VrtfttHtf CSU 

0*ptitnwi( ot D*v«topai«ntil S«c>4oM ^ DOS 

Dtp«itimrto!Ho«lno«ftd 

ComniunUy Omtepm*ol HCO 

DtptitjmmdiytotorVodidM DMV 

D»ftrtmtfltofSocWS#*vt»» OSS 

D«(Mutm«nto(Tmn«pO(tsi$on Ctftrmt 

Empbym*ntD*v*(opfMntD*p«rtn^».EOO 

FrtnchtM Ttx Bc«rd . FTB 

Su]oO*p3ftm*ntolEduc«don SDE 
SUMWaitfKMOUroH 

CoMrolBotrd SWftCB 


Intimtl Rtvsnut S«rvk» - IRS 

Dtptrtmtnt of Educttion D06 

D*p«ftm*rvl of Housing and Urban 
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Chert 2 shows the percentage of funds administered by state agencies 
in the current year (tota?, of $747 mUlion) that are provided for the major 
types of child care. As ?^be chart indicates, 48 percent of these funds is 
used to support child care for low-income families, 17 percent provides 
support for child care expenses through tax benefit programs, 17 percent 
is targeted to parHcular groups of children (such as those who are 
dlsJibled, abused and neglected, or the children of high school or college 
students), and 18 percent is used to support services related to chUd care 
(such as capital outlay, state administration of child care programs, and 
child care referral programs for parents.) 



Chart 2 

Child Care Funds Administered by State Agencies 
By Type of Program 




Table 2 lists all the state and federal child care programs operating in 
California that we were able to Identify. The chart provide* for each 
pronram summary information on eligibility requirements, caseloads, and 
current-year estimated costs. All the identified programs were funded at 
a total of $1.4 billion in the current year. The General Fiind financed 
about $614 million (45 percent) of these expenditures and the federal 
government funded about $756 million (55 percent). 
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The table displays separately the expenditures of the federal govern- 
menl where the state plays nO administrative or polity xole, Gcne«-ally. 
the programs provide child care and related services through grants or 
tax credits. While the Ugislature cannot directly influence these pro- 
grams, it may wish to take these expenditures into account when making 
decisions about the amount of state funds to orovide for child care 
services. 

Due to lack of available data, Table 2 excludes programs supported by 
one-time federal grants not allocated by st^lc agencies, and programs 
provided through local governments, scb'.ol districts, pnvate nonprofit 
agencies and employers, unless the programs are funded through the 
state and federal funds we identify^ For example, many school distncls 
operate subsidized child care programs foj school-age children. If a 
district's program is funded through the SDE, it is Included in Table 2; if 
it is funded through general district revenues, it is not included. 

Below we discuss in greater detail the two programs that provide the 
majority of state funding for child care. 

Ctitld D«v«topm«nl ^roflrcmi 

Tlie SDE administei's nine programs which provide direct child care 
services and nine pro{;rams (including two one-time programs) wWch 
provide child care services indirccUy. In 1988^, the ongoing child 
development programs are budgeted at 1337.0 million ($334^ million 
from the General Fund and $2.7 million from federal funds) . The mijor 
direct service programs serve famiUes (including AFDC recipients) 
earning less than 84 percent of the sUte median income (adjusted for 
family size), in which both parents or the single parent is in the labor 
force. Other direct service programs are target J at specific groups. 5Uch 
as abused and neglected children, migrant children, or the children of 
teenage parents. TTie indirect service programs primarily fund capital 
outlay, child care referrals to parents, training for providers, and special 
projects. 

The direct service programs provided services, usually on a sliding fee 
scale, to approximately 110,000 children in 1985-86 (the last year for which 
detailed cnroUment daU are available). Almost; two-thirds of these 
children were from families headed by single women. Most of the 
children served were aged 3 through 5 (61 percent), and 98 percent were 
imder H years of age. Almost all children (93 percent) were enrolled in 
child care centers, which are usually licensed to care for ro^re than 12 
children. 

Our review Indicates that the 55,000 children from low-inccme working 
families served in 1985-86 through SDE child development programs 
represent anywhere from 12 percent to 26 percent of the demand foi 
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subsidized care. TTius. the potential unmet demand for subsidized care 

to 4^,000 children. Our estimate assumes current subsidy rates and 
ettgmtty standards and includes adjustments to reflect the fact that 
many ftmiHes would use informal child care arrangements, (such as care 
by relatives) even if subsidized care were available. (The effect of these 
adjustments may be to understate the potential "unmet demand" for 
n°^f^ ^® "^"^ this issue in greater detail in our report, Tht 
^i^Oeveiopment Program: A Sunset Review, Report No. 89^, February 
1989). 

It is not possible to estimate total demand for subsidized child care^ 
because date are not available on the demand for child care for specific 
groups, such as abused and neglected children and the children of hirfi 
school students. ^ 

OiUd Can Tex CrtdH 

The Franchise Tax Board (FTB) estimates that the tax credit for child 
and dependent care expenses wiU result in General Fund revenue losses 
of about $121 miUion in 1988^. This tax credit allows taxpayers to claim 
a lax credit for a portion of the "out-of-pocket expenses they incur in 
prowdmg <^e for their children, and for certain other dependents who 
are disabled. The credit may only be claimed by persons who incur the 
digible expenses because they are working or looking for work. Child 
care costs are eUgible for the credit whether or not the child care 
provider receiving payments is h'censed. The credit is nonrefundable and 
credit amounts may not be carried forward into succeeding tax 

The aUowable state credit amount equals 30 percent of the taxpayer's 
corre^nding/«&m/ child care credit The current federal credit ranges 
from percent to 30 percent of qualifying expenses, depending on a 
taxpayer's adjusted gross income (AGI). The federal credit is equd to 30 
percent of qualifying expenses for taxpayers with AGIs of 110.000 or less 
^ "^"^ percentage point for each 

of AGI income over 110.000. until it decreases to 20 percent for 
taxpayers with AGIs greater thwi $28,000. Tlie maximum amount of 
quahf>ing ^cpenses to which the federal credit may be appUed is i2.400 
^OT^^quahfymg child is involved, and $4,800 if two or m^e childr^are 

TTius, the marimum federal credit ranges from $480 to |720 annuaUy 
for taxpayers with one eligible child, and from $960 to $1,440 for taxpayen 
with two or more eligible children. The corresponding maximumrtate 
CTwLt is equal to 30 percent of these amounts, or $144 to $216 for one 
child, and $288 to $432 for two or more childr^. HoweverS^Ji^'s 
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Chairman Hawkins. Senator the only question I have-^because 
I think you have been very clear and articulate in expressing your 
views— on page 7 of your statement, "that we would not have to 
establish new bureaucracies or forge new interagency agreements 
but could concentrate on providing more services to our states 
families." , ^ . , 

Would you elaborate on that in view of the fact that one ot the 
arguments used against H.R. 3 and the ABC proposal is that we 
would be creating new bureaucracies, and horrible stories have 
been built up that a lot of bureaucrats, a lot of regulations would 
be required under the proposal. In view of the fact you seem to dis- 
miss that as an issue, could you just simply and briefly elaborate 
on that? _ , ... 

Ms. Watson. Thank you for the opportunity to respond to that 

question. ^ 

First, I want to acknow) dge the presence of Wilson Kiles, our 
most able superintendent t few years back. Under his capable lead- 
ership, he saw the need to get us started on providing the structure 
through which we can accept the provisions in H.R. 3. Specifically, 
we have several state agencies that are now providing child care. 

Let me just name a few: the community colleges will provide 
child care programs; the California Department of Corrections: our 
state university system: the Department of Developmental Serv- 
ices; the Department of Sousing and Community Development, our 
own HUD; the Department of Personnel Admmistration; the De- 
partment of Social Services; the Department of Transportation; the 
Department of Motor Vehicles; and the list goes on and on. 

Our GAIN program that I mentioned to you before says that if 
you do not have quality child care accessible to you as a recipient 
of AFDC, you do not have to go into the GAIN program. The state 
at the current time is looking for quality child care programs to 
take care of all the youngsters of AFDC recipient parents. Our 
school system has done a good job of providing for latchkey chil- 
dren; and so the structure is there. i x r 

As I mentioned, our changing family task force has done a lot ot 
the research and investigation that is necessary to identify the de- 
partments where we can move these programs very quickly. I am 
proud to say in 1980 that I carried a bill that requires state govern- 
ment to allow for child care space when building new governmen- 
tal buildings or expanding or remodeling or leasing buildings. The 
employees in those buildings can determine whether or not they 
want to have child care. ^ i^-i j 

They then would become the board that would run that child 
care program within their own facilities. So we are set up. We are 
ready to go. And these agencies of government that I just men- 
tioned to you are already doing some limited child care programs 
on their own. , 

If we had more money and more resources, we could expand 
those programs without requiring a new agency. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you for that clarifying statemtat. 

Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Just a couple of questions. 

Ms. Watson, on your current program, you get no help at all 
from the Federal Government? 

ERLC 
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Sy SprStefv lihf) r " *«/"PPort the program. You would 

Ms. Watson. Much needed. 

Mr. Hayes. How do you arrive at that figure? 
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Mr. Hayes. As time passed, while we were asleep, the state legis- 
lature made it part of the general revenue. That is where it got 
lost. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Senator, you do receive some money under 
Title XX, don't you? 

Ms. Watson. Yes. Yes. I know that there are other proposals 
that would address child care and child development. One of our 
responses is that we don't want to confuse and we do not want to 
overbureaucratize this money. So sometimes mixing it in with Title 
XX would make it a little more difficult to assess the money— a 
little more difficult to account for it. 

Chairman Hawkins. Has the state seen fit to use the Title XX 
money for child care? Is it devoted to other things? 

Ms. Watson. Certainly we do when we do use part of it. 

Chairman Hawkins. But not a great deal? 

Ms. Watson. Not a great deal. We want to be sure to keep these 
programs as separate as possible so we can address the central pur- 
poses and themes. 

Chairman Hawkins. You don't count adding more money for 
Title XX as being any solution, do you? 

Ms. Watson. It will help. It is not the total solution. It will cer- 
tainly help. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Again, may I commend you. Senator, for your very splendid 
record, and We are very delighted to have you as the first witness 
this morning. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you so much. Congressman. 

Chairman Hawkins. May I ask the audience whether or not the 
sound is reaching all of you over the auditorium? 

You want it louder? 

We will speak closer to the microphone. If you can t hear us, 
wave your hand, do anything to get our attention. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Wilson Riles, cur- 
rently president of Riles & Associates and a former California Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Again I wish to commend you, Mr. Riles, for your very splendid 
contribution to education, to this state, and to our long friendship. 
I certainly admired your record and the many wonderful things 
you are doing and still are doing. We certainly look forward to 
your testimony today and wish to express appreciation for your 
taking the time out from your busy schedule to be with us. 

Mr. Riles? 

STATEMENT OF WILSON RILES, PRESIDENT, RILES & 
ASSOCIATES 

Mr. Riles. Thank you very much. Chairman Hawkins, Congress- 
man Hayes. It is really indeed a pleasure to have the opportunity 
to offer my comments in connection with your hearing on H.R. 3. 

Your decision to consider comprehensive child care legislation is 
commendable. In my opinion, there is nothing more important to 
our nation^s future than our youth. And it is, therefore, essential 
that our public policy be dedicated to ensuring that factors that in- 
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fluence our children's early growth and development are as posi- 
tive as it IS humanly possible to make them. 

First, I would like to give you a brief historical perspective of 
child care m California. Second, I would like to share some of my 
expenences in focusing and expanding early childhood education 
during my tenure as State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
during the 1970s and early 1980s. Finally, I would like to make a 
few comments about H.R. 3 and the Federal role in general. 
.oPa^^'.F^^oJ^ California has a long, long history. Since the early 
1900s the State Department of Social Welfare has been responsible 
for establishing standards and licensing day care and private nurs- 
ery schools. During the 1920s parent participation nursery schools 
were developed as a part of adult participation programs. Private 
parent cooperatives were also developed during this period. 

Then during the depression in the 1930s the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration— some people are too young to kn.ow what that is, I 
remember it— established nursery schools primarily to provide jobs 
for unemployed teachers and to feed hungry children. 

in 1942, during World War II, Federal Lanham Act funds became 
available to provide child care for the children of working mothers 
wno were needed in defense industries. The children of mothers 
whose services were considered vital to the war effort, such as 
teachers, nurses, and social workers, were also eligible. The Califor- 
nia State Department of Social Welfare was initially responsible 
for providing consultant services in the development of the pro- 
gram. However, in 1943 the state legislature transferred authority 
for administering the Child Care Center Program to the State De- 
partment of Education. 

After the war, when Federal funds were no longer available, the 
State of California continued to finance the Child Care Center Pro- 
^T^^i^^o^^ ongoing part of the Department of Education budget 

In 19bd, the California legislature enacted the McAteer Act. I 
think you were m the Assembly when that was passed, were vou 
not. Congressman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Riles. This was a pilot demonstration to alleviate the prob- 
lem of dropouts. Preschool was seen as a prf/ventive measure and 
was fundable under that act. The act also established the State De- 
partment of Education under the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion, the Nation's first. 

In 1949, I was appointed director of .he division and given the 
opportunity of providing leadership in programs to address the 
ixeeds of disadvantaged children at a time when the state and na- 
tion s commitment to such efforts was at its peak. 

For example: President Lyndon Johnson's War on Poverty initi- 
ated the Head Start program; Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act allowed funds to include preschool and kin- 
dergarten; in California, the Unruh Preschool Act, AB 1331, was 
enacted and established the state compensatory preschool program 
and directed the Department of Social Welfare to contract with the 
State Department of Education to provide b preschool educational 
program as a public social service to children of AFDC and poten- 
tial recipients with children certified by and receiving social serv- 
ices trom local county welfare departments. 
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The name ''ChUd Care Centers'' was changed by the legislature 
to "Children's Centers," and the legislative intent of such programs 
was changed from providing "care and supervision' to providmg 
"supervision p«d instruction;" the Bureau of Preschool Educational 
Programs was established in the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion. That was my division. . 

The Federal Government established the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram, WIN, which required that child care be provided for train- 
ees; in 1969, Head Start was transferred from GEO— the Office of 
Economic Opportunity— to HEW and assigned to the newly formed 
Office of Child Development. ^ , . , 

In 1970, Assemblyman Lewis' AB 750 was enacted, which provid- 
ed for comprehensive preschool and child care programs in Califor- 
nia and designated administrative responsibilities to the Division of 
Compensatory Education. The bill also provided for the transfer of 
day care programs for which there was Federal funding from the 
State Department of Social Welfare to the State Department of 
Education. , , ^ 

As has already been indicated, in 1986, which are the latest fig- 
ures I have, California expended approximately $320 million— more 
than any other state— to fund 108,000 children in publicly subsi- 
dized child care programs. This, however, was only 9.5 percent oi 
the 1.14 million children in child care. 

As I previously indicated, the decade of the 1960s was a period 
when the state and Federal GovernMent commitment to quality 
early childhood education was beyond question. But I must under- 
score the fact that in California, as elsewhere, what has been ac- 
complished thus far is woefully inadequate. The California situa- 
tion was succinctly stated in a recent report on "Conditions of Chil- 
dren in California^' by W. Norton Grubb published by Policy Analy- 
sis for California Education, PACE. . 

"The sense of inadequacy and stalemate holds true even in Cali- 
fornia, which has the best>developed policy toward child care and 
early childhood programs of any state in the Nation. The first and 
most powerful irony concerning child caro and early childhood pro- 
grams in California is that despite C&iifornia's leadership in pro- 
viding such care, most informed observers and advocates feel that 
the current system does not meet the needs of most children or 
parents. True, we have much to be proud of, and many exemplary 
programs exist. California provides more state money for child care 
programs than any other state, and in California policymakers and 
providers have become more sophisticated about chu^i care than in 
other states. Yet the supply of child care remains insufficient, re- 
sources (including state support) are generally considered inad- 
equate, variations in quality are too great, and many substandard 
child care facilities exist." . , ao.. i 

The primary problem, in my opinion, is that in the 1980s early 
education was removed from the state and nation's agenda. I trust 
the committee, through H.R. 3, will provide the leadership to put it 
back. 

Time does not permit me to comment in depth on my experience 
in establishing California's early childhood education initiative 
during the mid-1970s. I have attached a copy of my article which 
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appeared in 1975 in Phi Delta Kappan magazine. It will give you 
further information on the concepts and implementation strategy. 
_I will only say, though, that although Early Childhood Education 
(ECE) was based on well-researched concepts and experience, the 
ideas, as well as a serious effort to put them to practice in schools, 
was considered revolutionary at the time. In a statewide effort, 
ECE combined a series of important changes in tk-^ ways schools 
operate: 

It required parents, teachers, and the principal at each partici- 
pating school to develop their own individualized ECE plan after 
they assessed the needs of the pupils at their particular school; it 
required a classroom ratio of one adult for every 10 children; it re- 
quired individualized instruction for all children. 

It r^uired a diagnostic/prescriptive approach to learning; it re- 
warded success instead of failure; it required parent participation 
in the development of each scho-^l's learning program; it required a 
parent education program at each ECE school; it encouraged the 
community to focus its resources on its children's needs. 

ECE was enacted on a phase-in basis in November, 1972. 1 might 
add my challenge was t( 'et the approval of our former governor 
and president on board ou vhis program. It v/as a challenge that we 
met, but it wasn't easy; but it worked, in 1973-74, the first year of 
operation, $25 million was appropriated for ECE. The plan involved 
^^J^A^n^^^^^ ^'^^2,000 children. We kept expanding this and by 
1974-75, we had $41 million and were serving 250,000 children in 
that program. 

I feel very strongly that creative early education programs are 
essential and should certainly have top priority. However, it is not 
enough to stop there. Programs in the upper grades must be re- 
structured to capitalize and follow through on the "head start" the 
children have attained. In fact, personally we launched such an 
effort in the late 1970s only to have it brought to an abrupt end 
because of the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978. 

Again, I want to commend you for your decision to consider com- 
prehensive legislation in the area of child care and early education. 
My reading of the bill indicates that a substantial effort is being 
made here to expand successful programs with increased funding 
and at the same time, permit, and indeed, encourage state initia- 
tives. 

If I n^ay, I would like to conclude with two or three observations 
that I learned from my experience and I believe should be kept in 
mind as you move forward on this initiative. First, you should be 
aware of the fact that some would have you believe that the prob- 
lem you are addressing can be solved merely by providing baby-sit- 
ting arrangements. This is untrue. If the proper foundation for our 
children is to be made, nothing less than quality care with an edu- 
cational component in a wholesome environment should be tolerat- 
ed.. 

Second, states and local providers should be given leeway to es- 
tablish their own goals and objectives within the framework of the 
law, but must be held accountable for carrying them out. 
, Third, appropriate training of personnel is essential and should 
be required, 
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Fourth, in order to ensure success, as much or more creative 
effort must be put into designing and canying out implementation 
strategies than was put into the original idea itself. Often legisla- 
tive bodies, administrative bodies work hard, as you are workjng 
hard to set up a program and fund it, and then somewhere along 
the line, the implementation strategy that people must have to 
carry it out is lost; and then two or three years later, people are 
criticized and so on and the program gets a bad name. 

And finally, none of us should forget that such an investment is 
past due. But if it is properly made now, the dividends will ensure 
oi:r future as a nation. - 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If there are any questions, 
I would be pleased to respond. 

[The prepared statement of Wilson Riles follows:] 
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Chairman Hawkins, Members of the Conmlttee: 

It Is Indeed a pleasuie to have the opportunity to offer tny 
cooments In connection with your hearing on K. R. 3. 
Your decision to consider comprehensive child care legislation Is 
ccfimendable. In my opinion* there Is nothing nore Important to 
our nation's future than o^jr youth. And It Is, therefore, 
essential that our public policy be dedicated to ensuring that 
factors that Influence our children's early growth and 
development are as positive as It Is humanly possible to make 
them. 

First/ I'd like to give you a brief historical Perspective 
of child care In California. Second, I'd like to share some of 
my experiences in r'^focuslng and expanding early childhood 
education during my tenure as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction during the 1970's and early 1980's. Finally, I'd 
like to make a few comments about H. R. 3 and the Federal role in 
general. 
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HISTORY OF PRESCHOOL AND DAY CARE lf| CALIFORNIA 

Day care m California has a long history, since the early 
1900's the state Department of Social Welfare has been 
responsible for establishing standards and licensing day care and 
private nursery schools. 

During the 1920's parent participation nursery schools were 
developed as a part of Adult Education programs. Private parent 
cooperatives were also developed during this period. 

During the depression in the I930's the Uorks Progress 
Adnilnlstratlon (HPA) established nursery schools primarily to 
provide jobs for unemployed teachers and to feed hungry children. 

In 1912. during world War 11. Federal Lanhan Act funds 
becane available to provide child care for the children of 
working mothers who were needed in defense industries. The 
children of mothers whose services were considered vital to the 
war effort, such as teachers, nurses, and social workers, were 
also eligible. The state Deoartment of Social Welfare was 
initially responsible for providing consultant services m the 
development of the program. However, in 19« the state 
legislature transferred authority for administering the Child 
Care Center Prograiri to the state Department of Education. 
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After the war/ when federal funds were no longer available, 
the State of California continued to finance the Child Care 
Center Program as an ongoing part of the Deoartnient of Education 
budget. 

In 1953, the California legislature enacted the HcAteer Act 
which provided funds for Pilot denionstration projects to 
alleviate the dropout problen. Preschool was seen as a 
preventive measure and was fundable under the 3Ct. The act a " 
established In the State Department of Education the Division of 
Conpensatory Education, the nation's first. In 1955, I was 
appointed Director of the Division and given the opportunity 
of providing leadership in Programs to address the needs of 
disadvantaged children at a tine when the state and nation's 
connitinent to such efforts was at its peak. For example: 

0 President Lyndon Johnson's War on Poverty Initial 1 
the Head Start program. 

0 Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
allowed funds to Include preschool and kindergarten. 

0 Ip California, the Unruh Preschool Act (AB 1331) was 
enacted and established the state compensatory 
preschool program. The act directed the State 
Department of Social Welfare to contract with the State 
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Department of Education to Ofvlde a preschool 
educational nrograni as a public social service to 
children of AFDC and potential recipients with children 
certified by and receiving social services fron local 
county welfare departments. 

The name "Child Care Centers" was changed by the 
legislature to "Children's Centers," and the 
legislative intent of such prograr,3 was changed froo 
providing "care and supervision" to providing 
"supervision and instruction." 

The Bureau of Preschool Educational Prograns was 
established in the Division of Coapensatory Education. 

The federal goverr«nient established the Uork Incentive 
and Training Prograsn (WIN) which required that child 
care be provided for trainees. 

In 1969, Head Start was transferred fron OEO to HB/ and 
assigned to the newly formed Office of Child 
Development. 

In 1970, Assemblyman Lewis' AB 750 was enacted which 
Provided for comprehensive preschool and child care 
Prograns in California and designating administrative 
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responsibilities to the Division of Coinpensatory 
Education. The bill also Provided for the transfer of 
day care Programs for which there was federal funding 
from the State Departnent of Social Welfare to the 
State Department of Education. 

In 1985, California expended approxlnately $320 million- 
more than any other state — to fund 108,000 children In Publicly 
subsidized child care Programs. But this was only 9.5 Percent of 
the I.IQ nllllon children In child care. 

As I Previously Indicated, the decade of the 60's was a 
period when the state and federal conmltment to Quality early 
childhood education was beyond question. But 1 must underscore 
the fact that In California, as elsewhere, what has been 
accomplished thus far Is woefully Inadequate. The California 
situation was succinctly stated in a recent report on "Conditions 
of Children In California" by H. Norton Grubb Published by Policy 
Analysis for California Education (PACE): 

"The sense of Inadequacy and stalemate holds true even In 
California, which has the best-develoPed policy toward 
child care and early childhood programs of any state In the 
nation. The first and most powerful Irony concerning child 
care and early childhood Programs In California Is that 
despite California's leaJershiP In providing such care, most 

5 
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Informed observers and advocates feel that the current 
system does not meet the needs of most children or parents. 
True, we have much to be proud of, and many exemplary 
programs exist. California provides more state money for 
child care programs than any other state, and in California 
policymakers and providers have become more sophisticated 
about child care than in other states. Yet the supply of 
child c^-? remains insufficient, resources (including 
state support) are generally considered inadequate, 
variations in Quality are too great, and many substandard 
child care facilities exist." 

The Primary problem, in my opinion, is that in the 80's 
early education was removed from the state and nation's agenda. 
I trust this Conniittee through H 3 will provide the leadership 
to put it back. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Time does not permit me to comment in depth on my experience 
in establishing California's early childhood education initiative 
during the mid 1970's. I have attached a copy of my article 
which appeared in 1975 in Phi Delta Kann;^n magazine, it will 
give you further Information on the concepts and implementation 
strategy. 
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I will only say here that although ECE was based on well- 
researched concepts and experience, the ideas, as well as a 
serious effort to put them co practice in schools was considered 
revolutionary at the time. 

In a statewide effort, ECE combined a series of important 
changes in the ways schools operate. 

0 It required parents, teachers, and the Principal at 
each participating school to develop their own 
individualized ECE Plan after they assessed the needs 
of the puPils at their particular school. 

0 It required a classroom ratio of one adult for every 10 
children. 

0 It required Individualized instruction for all 
children. 

0 It required a diagnostic/prescriptive approach to 
learning. 

0 It rewarded success instead of failure. 

0 It required Parent participation In the development of 
each school's learning program. 
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0 It required a parent education program at each ECE 
school. 

0 It encouraged the comunity to focus its resources on 
its children's needs. 

ECE was enacted on a p^ase-in basis in November, 1972, when 
Senate Bill 1302 was approved by the state legislature and signed 
into law by the governor. In 1973-7A, the first year of 
operation, $25 mil lion was appropriated for ECE. The plan 
involved approximately 172,000 children (m of the spate's 
enrollment in kindergarten through the t'Mrd grade) in .1,013 
schools In 800 school districts. In 19/^- ECE's second year 
of operation, the program was expanded to include 22% of the 
children in the same four grade levels. The state ECE 
appropriation of S^il million enabled 829 school districts to 
serve approximately 250,000 children enrolled in 1,300 schools. 
The appropriation provided participating schools with an extra 
allocation of $130 for each child in the ECE program; an 
additional $65 per PUPil was provided for the lowest achievers. 

1 feel strongly that creative early education programs are 
essential and should certainly have top priority. However, it is 
not enough to stop there. Programs In the uppei grades must be 
restructured to capitalize and follow through on the "head start" 
the children have attained. 
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In fact/ we launched such an effort In the late 1970' s only 
to have It brought to an abrupt end because of the Passage of 
Proposition 13 In 1978. 

H.R, 3 

Again, I want to coinnend you for your decision to consider 
conprehenslve legislation In the area of child care and early 
education. My reading of the bill Indicates that a substantial 
effort Is being made to expand successful programs with increased 
funding and at the sane tlmei permit, and Indeed, encourage state 
Initiatives. 

If I may, I'd like to conclude with two or three 
observations that I learned From ny own experience and I believe 
should be kept In mind as you move forward with this Initiative, 

First/ you should be aware of the fact that some would have 
you believe that the problem you are addressing can be solved 
merely by providing baby-sitting arrangements. This Is untrue. 
If the proper foundation for our children Is to be made, nothing 
less than Quality care with an educational component In a 
wholesome environment should be tolerated. 
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"Second, states and local provIJers should be given leeway to 
establish their own goals and objectives within the framework of 
the law, but must be held accountable for carrying them out. 

Third, approDrlate training of personnel is essential and 
should be required. 

Fourth, In order to ensure success, as mu.,ii or more creative 
effort must be put Into designing and carrying out inplementatlon 
strategies than was put Into the original idea Itself. 

And finally, none of us should forget that such an 
Investment is past due. But If It Is properly made now, the 
dividends will ensure our future as a nation. 
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WIIjor C. Riles 



ECEL\CALFORNIA 
PASSES ITS FiRST TESTS 

In the faU of 1973, Califomh Kjan iroplemcntinj one of the mojt mtiswi 
$u:cw,dc education reforms ckt undertaken. Early childhood edueation, 
tandefsirten through third grade, has been completely restructured. In this artiele 
the Olifonjia stale superintendent, who conceived and labored for the reform. ' 
nuiniams that mitral ascdssments $ho w excellent results. 



> hat it Eariy Childhood Eduailon (ECC) in 
CaLfwftU? How does It work* why are to runy 
people tilkuis jbcuC li? 

ECE hat nuacitd tpecUl jiienilon bccaute Ji U a 
fc\x>3uuofuo' ttettMidt pljn lo retifuciufe «hool. 
int from ldnder(uun through the third jraJe. No 
oi>.ef suie hu attempted ,u<h 3 ruutve reforra of 
IttedwjtioniliyHem. 

ECE U f ewlutlonjiy b«caut« It eomblnet a tenet 
of Ifl^pOftjni ehjflget in the wayt tchooU operjte 
in;o J tt4tewid« propam ofmsttive proportiont 

- U require! pirentt, tejchert. and the prmctpal 
at ejch partidpaiini tchool to develop their ewx 
OidMdwltted ECE plan after theyha\e attested the 
needt of the pupiJtat ihejr particular tchool 

- Il fe(|ulret a dawoom ratio of one adult for 
cvjry 10 children. 

- It tequiret individualized inttniction for all 
children. 

-It requlret a diajnoitWpfetcriptivt approach 
to l^arntttt. 

- It reward t tucceu intt'«4 of failure. 

- It requlret parenr pjrtldpation In the develop. 
ir.er.t of each tcho<^'j learninj prepam. 

- It require! a parent education program at each 
ECS tchool. 

- It eACoursset ihe eommunity to focw lit 
retoufctt on lu children's needt. 

The ECE approach wa> developed by the Caii- 
fornia Sutt Department of Education with the 
attiitanct of a ditilnjulthe^: utk force of parentt 
and profmlonalt. Their purpote; to ettablah a 
greater recotnltlon of the unique leamlnj oppor> 
runltiet In iht early jchool yeart. The ttrsteg^* to 
achieve thn recotnltlon It bated on a ttaiewide 
tytiem of encouratecent to individual elementary 
$cho<>'i to attett the needt of their child;en. to pUn 
app i>mte Inttructional tettinjs. and to evaluate 
the «»ft«i\Tnett of their eftorrt 

ECE enacted on a phatenn baut In No\em. 
ber 197^. when Senate &U wai approved by 
the ttaie irptlature and tinned into law by the 
loxernof In I97J-74. Iht firtt >ear of operation, 
S:3 nuHioo wat appropnated for ECE The pl«i 
in*W*«tl approxinutely I72jOOO children (14% of 



the ttaie't enroIL-nent in Underiarten throuA the 
'^i?.'^ 8W tchooldiHtictt. 

In 1974.75, £CEt «cond year of operation, the 
pfoiwm wat expanded to include 22% of the 
avUttn in ihe tame four jrade levelt. The ttate 
ECE appfopnation of $4| nalhon enabled 829 
wftool dittrlctt to terve approxiro.«ieIy 250jt)00 
children enroUed la UOO Khoolt, The appropria- 
t*on providet particlpatinj tchoolt with an extra 
allocation of $130 for each child in the ECE 
proiratn: an additional S6$ per pupH wat pronded 
for the lowett achievert. 

Thete new fundt are nottizrplyanadd-ontothe 
apportionraentt ot catejoncal ,ids received by 
tchooli. Participatlnj jcftooli. through a con- 
solidated application, jre re<iuued to demoMirate 
that they jre uttlianj all jvadable retourcet in 3 
coordinated fathion to meet the needt of their 
« tludtntt. 

At part of our effort to promote quality pro- 
«fana no dittrict can expand ECE to additional 
tchoolt Mihout achjevwj j meature of socceu In 
the ECE projfarra it it already operjtinr Unhke 
lome current propams that tend to reward failure 
by conlinulni to fj«-d tchoolt with nonachiew.j 
ehSdren and to remove fundi from tchoolt that 
haw rjited the level of pupd achievement. ECE 
pru**w». ^npantwn fundt only to the schooU that 
are tucceufuUy Implementinj the propam. *^uc- 
eeti" it determined by an evaluation tyttem uhlch 
includet monitor and review teams directed by the 
Stale Department of Eduatlon. 

The ECE approach differs from raoti catejoncal 
aid protrama In another Important way. It it not 
Ismired to heJpmi a slntle type of child Injtead. It 
It aimed at ttudentt-rich and poor, achievers 
and nonachievert One-hall of the children (n ECE 
are the lowest achievinj jchooU within a dutrlcr 
and the other half can be children in any n^x of 
tchcoli a dutrict wjthet to include- 

l/nlVe the catetorical protrams hunched ut the 
I960*. ECE promoiet comprehentive plannifij for 
all children. It also coordtnatet resources that have 
been uted pretloutty In an unconnected fathion. 

Individualized attention and inttruetion. key 
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"ECE Uenunds 
thai a new look 
be taken ai 
teaching and 
the role of (he 
teacher, because 
under ECE ihe 
teacher no 
longer U simply 
a conveyor or 
inromution, ...** 



etcm«f(r> in ECE. ate achKv^ in pvt by uunfatdet. 
\oiunueri. and parentt at cbuiw>m 4»tstants under 
ihe (Juectlon of iht icachei. the low adctl^puptl 
catK) coAiratU iharply itxth ihe iraditionai pnmary 
cUuroom where there nay b« J2 )ounpiers with 4 
ib$Je a^Jutt - hatdty a tttuation thai allowt pet 
sonatiied iniUuclion. 

Iq many ciwi, ot<2er itudenit work, ntth )'0<tns 
tteci tn the LCE protramon a one-iooee baus This 
tx-pe of reUUonthip-ctou-ifie lutofujj - often 
ben<nii the tutor as nMch at ih« chtid the lutoi is 
helping. 

The ECE stccst on paceni involvement stems 
from the belief that patents and othm it) the 
community - alooj wjth leschets and other school 
Hjff nembers - share te»pop.ttbdjty for the educa* 
tlof) of chddren. 

Evaluation of ECCs first year of operaikw 
rcreated that approxintitcly 23.000 volunteers and 
SJOOO paid aides varied In the 1X^13 ECE schools. 
The paid aides were usually parents and others from 
the community. 

Th« Riwatds of Pzrtnt lnvolv«mtnt 

Beiides takirj patt in ptO|tjm plantunt and 
e\-aluation as members of the ECE ad«)(ory com< 
nutiee at each schod.parenis and other conrvnunity 
men^n ite directly involved in dautoom itctivi< 
ties. Besides helpint toindividiuLxe Instruction. the 
procedure has the$c adraniates. 1) Patents can 
increase their undetstanJmt of thett own child and 
of that child's atsocutlon with hh peers. 2) Teach* 
ets can better undetstand the child snd determine 
Ihe type of alieniion he needs by becomint 
acquainted with the chdd's parents. 

Parents asust tn the edueailonal process In a 
multitude of «kiys. They help prepare instructional 
matenals. work with children on a one-to-one basis, 
and enrich the ctasuoom by bnnpn} iKcir own 
experiences, insithts, interests, and cultural back- 
pounds. 

State Department of Eduatlon teams that moni* 
tor and review ECE pfOframs report that parents 
become learners themselves and bepn fxertuit 
leaderthip in the scho^/community (i»tp as they 
get involved in theie younpten' Icarmnt. 

Although patent participation is conudered one 
of ECE'a peatesi contributions to improved 
education, schools sometimes have feat difficulty 
achicwij u much parliopation as they uani and 
need. They cite three causes of difficulties, 

-Traditional patent apathy tesuttinj from 
roimet school practices that excluded parentt from 
:ny Ufnificant tote tntheoperationtofiheir scnool 

-Utse nunAert of familiet in which both 
patentt work as tuU-time bfadwtnnert 

- SinjJe parentt who earn a hvuij fot themselvet 
and theie children 

Parent education in ECE it ^ contmuout pr««t 
to aid parentt in undetttandint chiM tx«iwth jnd 
developmeni and to reinforce the concept of co« 
operative tetponubklttyon the patt ofhome. school, 
and commumty 

Education of parentt in ECE pto'rams it pro- 



\isied in 4 nurrber mI t^a)*. It rmy mvludc s«m:natt, 
datset at the *vhcK4 »te or in mobde classrooms, 
(utded observations or children at work In the 
^iauroom. smaU<]ri;>up meetop, parent/teacher 
conlerences. h>>mc nm , uilormattonal nuterialt, 
and tchoothome commurjcatlont. 

Parentt ir.ay ttudy a wide vanety of sub^ectis, 
bawd on ihe.i needs and desites. Tliey may wish to 
study chdd iie\elopm«nt or how to help their 
childttn at home. Or they may want to learn more 
a^t nutrition, foo^t. oc children s health. Any 
identified need which \vouIJ tmich and strengthen 
the iamily t (nvolvemcnt tn education ts appropriate 
for ttudy. 

NtwTtachirR&tit 

A new role fot the school staff U another key 
eUment In ECE. 

In spite of the extta effort required, many 
teachers ve sayin|. "I've never worked so lard. but 
this It the most rewttdins thins 1 have done in 
education. The children are interested Ln learnuij 
and the classrooms are much more pleasant." 

ECE demands that a new look be taken at 
teachint and the role <ii i\t teacher, b cause under 
ECE the teacher no longer is simply a conveyor of 
information but a ;^nner and nunaj(er of all 
resources and activities within the leacntnt envfroo' 
ment- 

Everyone's role has chanjed. Classroom tetchers 
ha\e become master teachets teachess of patents 
and of ix^di^ldual child*. t In chanpns thett role, 
tetchers ha\e done moie thInUnt about thele 
profeuional seKes 

Since much of iirFTt effcctivcnctt tetit on the 
dcdiation, Innovativen^u. and cothusiatm of the 
tuff, reachcta ate pven i^e opportunity to choose 
whether oc \ot they wish to parttctpate in the 
protrtm. 

Some stjiY rfUttanee hat been reported,bccausc 
ECE callt for tuch iwecptnt chanjts. Teachers have 
complained that they are overworked wtth extra 
meetings, papetwork. and the lonttt day tequlred to 
prepare uidivtdual lessons for each pupil. Observers 
feel, however, ihat tna.ny difftculiies have been 
overcome, laijely throufh discussion, ttainlfl$. and 
the successes that are beint achieved in ECE 
classrooms. 

Other diftTculties indude these: 

-Some teachers and :dminutratort have wM- 
preted ECE to be a riath and readmt piopam. In 
spite of the ECE P<^c> statement caUin| for a 
Ifalanced currirutum.** observers note that tzuth 
and teadmt ha^e domtnjted some schOi^ programs 
so completely that art, music, science, and social 
studies are taught <he 'jst ihinj in the al^ernoon ' 
if there is time. 

- Some teachers and aJmtntstrators focus on the 
lorm of the projnm ar>d disrcfatd the intent Those 
who fjU into this trap riuist learn how to see 
children and iheu parents as People rather than as 
racul,ethni(.ot social stereotypes 

Overall, howcvee, aichtn are performini well 
and most support the pro;{xam. They arc encouraged 
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by ihe fict ih)i ihfy ire tbit to exund thrlf lUl 
Uteni 10 teacMaj, Ucauu M(h ildes tni other 
•Mijuaii ihey no lonjct im r equtrtd or expected to 
do emytWni In iht cUuroom, 

Th« roU o f ihf teicher b tnJy different from the 
«xp<rieftM of mojt teicher* In the typical jthool of 
tht p»«. In la 2CE propim. the teachw b the 
ladcf of ittim effort - a rdxtm of te»ch«r »ld«. 
parent volunteer*, pindpirtnt*. oMtr Jtudentj, 
aimlary pmonwU and teicher* «lth niiOMi Undj 
of «xp*ftU«. No lonjer can the teicher >hut the 
doot ind exclude the outiidc world from whit loei 
on In tht ciiuroom. 

Th« f fi»»rfp»ri Critical RoJ* 

As the cducaOoai] leidn of a ichool, tht 
prinapjl pUyi t pixtkulaily critical role In briniJni 
lottihtr dJvfr« etemnu withJa tht tchooJ and 
conuTMfiity and wtJdlni them into a unified forct 
workiftj towaid common joib. 

B«ld« ilvwj Ictderthip to tht ECE pfosxam. 
prlnopjli often luiii thtir ttsffs with record 
Icctpint. Xhii b I mauivt tiik ia ECE. since the 
needs and propeu of indjvlduai students. at ivtU ss 
the objectives and protreis of LHe ptojrara Itself, 
must be contlnwUy isusud and recorded. 

In tome ECE schools, the principals even maJce 
ho«^« aUs If patents can't tet to the school. 

Thw the prindpil's nU under ECE is fsr more 
than that of 2a admnistrstor tt a desk. In an ECE 
school, he Is a teacher as well as the person who 
Uads in th* devrtopment of pirent. teacher, and 
comrrMUty Involvement In erestinf tha school 
protnmand imUnt It work. 



The added burdens ECE pUcrs on princi^abhave 
crested problems. Some pcbctpab. ss ufil jj ttiitf 
en. complain that they sre onrwojUd *i(h extra 
meetlnp and papetwoik. Vit Job of coordiMtint 
the work of coramui:»v v^'unteers, many of \iho:nj 
mua wo«k on odd jAeduUt. H aoo dhtuibtea to 
some prlndpab. 

In some cajct. principals hav« betncntlaxed for 
P"y»l « key role in deduons to aJopl new. 
unproved systems of protrammed teaminsnuiertals 
10 achiev* ECE joals. in other ases. principals K-we 
been itsponiible foe the irisuw of excellent pi> 
trams, attcsiptint to use them as panaceas for all 
pfObUms, 

Staftlol under ECE b Improved by the ^it use 
of sucn suxilury persocnel as psychotepsts. nurses. 
counseJors. and community workers, in sddltlon to 
teachers and a^es. 

Suit Retraininj 

Beause the staff carries such a hesvy rcsponsl. 
bility in ECE. suff development activities are undir 
wiy a! most partidpstins schoob to iraia or retrain 
personnel. 

Suff development plans at each school usually 
reflect »a swarenen of the need to undersUnd and 
meet the leamlni re^jdreRsnts of all children 
adequately, particularly In schools where the 
yountsters' radii Of ethnic backjrounds are differ, 
ent from those of tht staff. 

Inservice trsinini b offered to credentfaled and 
nonaedentlaled personnel, parents, and other 
volunteers. 

In Sacramento, for exam^^e. tht school district's 
Suff Trainiot Oeoutment conducts inservice tnin- 
I»S prommi. semiftsrs, snd other activities to help 
teachers. aUcs. and parents Jearn to use ttmt, space, 
materlali, and human rcsourca b new and pro< 
ductivf itays. 

fUnnlnt foe a . ECE protram optures the energy 
of the school community. The school sisff. parents, 
and others from tha community enter Into a proceu 
of asscssini school needs and scitxits goab and 
objectlvts itbied to those needs. 

^Beause ihb process forces people to ihiak and 
comt to an ajiccinent. It it vital to the sut.-ets of aa 
ECE propam,- uys H. Clenn Davis. ECE program 
ntaniter and associate superintendent for etemen. 
tary eduation at tht Stste Department of Educa. 

UOQ. 

"Before maUas any dectsiocs about what thfli 
ECE program should be. parents and slaiT must 
understand what b sctually fobi oa In tht school 
what the difldendes art, and what chanjeimitht 
be made." Dsvis adds. 

Ia conductint lu needs assessment, the school/ 
community poup uses a vanety of teduuques. 
Ofien Ind' }% * are surveys of the sdiool's popula- 
tion. protrams. *;aniQ| patterns, and trsininj pro- 
ttams for staff. Abo frequently induded are anaiy. 
ses of svadable resources, telephone or personal 
inttrvlews. and written questionnaires seebnj the 
views of parents and suff about cunent conditions 
ind desired chantes In the school propanv 



"Planning for an 
ECE progism 
caplurct the 
cncrjy of the 
school commu* 
nity . . . isscuint 
school needs and 
tetUnssoaiire* 
tatcd to those 
needs." 
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"Our first-year 
results indtcstcd 
that Chans? is 
takuig place 
faster and more 
sffectivsiy than 
\vc*d tlre^med it 
would." 



Once a KhooUcocRiufttty jtoup has esubtnh«t} 
a dm rtcotd of t\M-jt$ coc^jtioAs. it derdops i 
^fcae uateneni of JeuieJ coniJiitocs.OT«rcor»ag 
the diHerences beiwcen wh't it and y^hxinJatrtd 
becornes (he toa! of the iocil ECE prosroA. 

Ai idiool^coinRwmty groups assns thtu educa- 
tional needi and dcsmi, sway of tht people 
Er.\oIved chsnse thnr view, on v«hat they wan: ihcu 
school to be ^dap Us^Uy. iheje ehastes hdp 
esubltih a (ocJ corrjton (iTvnd between the 
^tfereai elecenti tftd points of ncv .tayiitf as<^d 
fouadatSon for other aspects of (h? ECE jxojncx 

Op«r«lin9, MoAtiOrtnjL EY>lujrinf 

Another irspoctiiti dement ptctran) ^nnji; 
ts the dcvdops:<at of steps lo be followed in the 
o;era:ui^ phssc. tndwhnja Khedole of acuntks lo 
carry oui thep'*an. 

Schoob develop z man^meat ieapt thai de> 
ta2s ij5C3l adrtiCKtnttcnjod ptocfcJwesfot jaiher- 
B J. proceuuss* a^<* J infbnna itoo. 

An evaluation dejisa fMXxtaxzi psoceduies for 
asussn; all ptoses of (he pfojain, nduds} popU 
piopess, IS devdoped aad hecoines aa utesral ?a;i 
of the school's compte.-.«cir! plan 

Lccal plans axe revteiKd and B»cxned annually 
b> ihe sch'^comnwftiiy pou? as (^jeco-ies are 
Riei or not erei and prionties are learransed. 
WTsertver possik, cbjecwes are exprsii^ in tnew* 
urabfe (en». Acuvities a:e propoied to ceei each. 

Since aecounubihty at all terds is an utie^I 
pin of ECE. RX>n:ionns and cvahutwn a:e a 
continuous process. 

Before beuijtecoinnxnded to the Sia:e Board of 
Educauon for approval, ECE school dstnci s^ans 
are rated by State Departnxnt of Edcauon cct 
sultants- Subsequentty. one or fnore cesbers of a 
momtonns team nukes periodic on-ute vuiu to the 
school to cbserte the pro]^ in action and to 
obtain direct tn:press:ons of tts efTectirtness Trocn 
teachers, parenu. and adnantstrators. 

A thf ee-^art evaluation lysiem has been devel- 
oped for aU ECE pfofrarns. «^.th r<ch of the parts 
b*« J SSven a different eirphaas or weijht. 

- Process. «hich includes the wntuij of the plan, 
implemenutton of a iL'ne-canaieaent sysienu and 
the on'44te vuit 

- Product, the end-of^rear attammeat of sped 
Ced objectives. inchMltnj pupil prosress 

- Fiscal cacatertttni 

The sU(e depaiiinent requres school distrKts to 
submit regular reports to docun^ni expenditure of 



Where To Get More Informaiion 
CopKS of a new 2S^te report on ECE 
{Birl/ Childhood Biucatton tn Action - T 
Second Year) ate arailabk from Pubtr^attons 
Sales Offtct. California State I>eparteeat of 
Eduattoo. P.O. Box 271. Sacraracnto. CA 
95802, at a cost o( SI per <jopy (lAcludes 
mailing and handlnf). plus ux cents.sute 
siUs (ax for those «ho Utt m Cahforaxa. 



/wsds. dss«$» th: dtpee and success of program 
tnspktnentation. sad ev;da»e pup*i fioptis la 
quantitative terms 

tn addtuon t<* acconiptohia^ profram aud.t 
tasks, th.« rrji&tit on-iite vans by msrsben of ih« 
S3aan*.enrovaseQ {norctoc and review team lend 
moral support and encouraienxot locally. 

Succ«n To Oat« and Future Plans 

How well u ECE «-o(lunsand what are the plans 
for Its future? 

First-year data indicate that t'^buwor'icsgwdl. 
Data coKected w 1973 ~ on-site re%:cws at 
each ECE school by tl* Depi.tsent of Edocauon's 
c»mtor and review teac» tnd:cate tha: p3raa;»unt 
schoob have been c»er»hdc»ns5y successful in 
in:p!<niee:bt Lhe ECE concept. These datt reveal 
that nearly 90S of EC E schools have: 

— introduced and operated an ir^vtjualtred 
propan ol kftstruciion that oon&:oc<uly .ppraises 
ih: needs and prot-^les appropnate learns j oppor- 
tcniaes for each c.'LM in the prsnary pziti, 

" Lnvolred parents as an tnstran)ental part of the 
ECE t efom effort uhwih their ocave partidpation 
in the pbssitt^ tn:plcnenut^. and erahatton of 
eoc:prch.ensre school pro{runx. 

— inrtoducsd staff devdopaent ac&vities that 
are cnabtL".; teachers. aSdes, parenu, and other 
volunteers to work totether effectivdy in the 
individualized ECE sdMol fopzsa. 

• established an onso:n{ process of parent <du> 
cauon to a^d F>rtnu m undersianduis chzld develop- 
iscnt and powth and to reinforce C:c concept of 
coopmiive i. .pons^iIiCies on the part of bonx. 
Kiiool, and coKunusity; 

-enpged prj:c:paU. teachers, and psrents in an 
unprecedented process of cotsptehensive prosraa 
den^ uitoced to the pup-J pop^iattcns of each ECE 
schod, with the result that propam plans, uaple- 
nxnut»a, and cvahunon have been thorou^ and 
consistent. 

As should be expected for such a larje Trosratn. 
not an ECE schools *«re able to tmplenant their 
effort effecatdy. Thussonte 13%cf the 200 school 
dtsiricu prucipatfj in 1973-74 vwte not per- 
mitted to expand thetf ECE proyaws in 1974-75. 

As£ess»r.t of pupO achlevenent w^s wdjhted at 
1(K* of EC^s first'year evaluation. Studies prepared 
by the Department of Eduation on the operation 
of ECE durwj the 1973-74 school year revealed 
that puptis lA ECE projian^ desonstr3:ed si.hstan- 
tial achievecent {xms ta tsiay schools, piai that 
vere beyond my expecutioos. The (sms were 
patticularfy tn^ressive for a profran of STch nagnj- 
tude, Md lor a projfant with 50^ of Oie paxtid' 
patLi^ schools servinj po<tf cfciHren. 

While thert is no do;^i abodt thx accuracy of 
ECE tain scores. th.e first year of any major reform 
effort (susi focus on buldiss a foundauon for 
Junge and an assesssvni Q'siecx to measute that 
dunje. Our first<year results tndtated that change 
is ubng p!a:e faster and mote effectively than we'd 
dieamcd i: *ouU. And well have better ways to 
meafute (hat change In the years ahead. 
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0»ena. ho«em. i«l jcor« (755* of ECE 
€!a«rtq wtrs jma pre- and poutnu) sbovci tiai 
pcpfl sodcmic puj exeecdfid norsuUy utxipaut! 

h lie tn<le. 47^ of ibe pop*!j ta ECE 
pcojrtsa tun^l th« >Tar n ti« lowest ^cixtde of 
achartsseft:. A: the ccd of the ytv. ooly 26% we 
soonst u ihe lo*t« qcirt*r of addewneat. 

Sjtofic rcieia fa aaihesaiScs jad rtaiiajai d» 
end of tit Cnt ytu *?re as foiQo«i: 

UsAttnszics Rcsd:: - Sc»mi£tial jiini were re. 
ported b csathtsatkx Piipih fa the rint.ieccad 
»d tird j:ad« fa ECE Ff ojn» pfo$:t3«d at Sis' 
ntecf 12 rsontb'tiiafoc lOnsoaihsof jdwoEsf, 
Tie tyfiol pfa fa nathccatki for ihe iwrsge 
chiM b 10 n»a:hj of pxcjrca fa !0 faoo;^ of 
«2»oe2j. Foe ecciwcsciStf dmdTaatjjed chSdree 
KOt earoSed ia ipecid prosnra, the typscsl pa b 
sereaneuis foe IOn»arfaof JchdoSsj. 

/ftti?;; /{cs^c: - la reaifaj/bajtass derekp. 
n«ct. pcj3j at aa foar tod* Uvb fa ECE FTOiraaa 
astuerfd xa avrnjc of 1 1 oosUa of cdscaixxal 
taia for cadi lOEaocthsoftsstrcOion. 

Reaiaj pssa were erea sr«:cr for ECE chSdrea 
wbta ii« basSc ECE aOooxSoo of SI30 per cfuid per 
year *w wed fa coebiaauoa with fca/. froea 
catetcnal aid pco^ass. 

For ezx£s^. »hea c o n yeaa iocy propars. 
opcayaf _Ier tie fcderafly npponed Tale I cf 
the Elaxauor aad Secoed3.7 Edwstioo Act. arc 
coordsuied with ECE. the typcal pin ta tead:s{ ts 
13 n»t!uofprctreufor lOrnosthsoffauruoiai. 
TypioJ readiif p:of:e» ia a sooccttfol Tuk I 
pectna that does cot inrtade add;tsoaal btip froa 
other ipccal pcofraas J» 10 eoaOtt* pfa fee lO 
taonthsof faurccsioa. 

The typical learasj rale fa readinf for eeo 



oocsicaDy d^raaujed Ji^ea wbo do ect han 
lilt beaefit of s>eool!y fuaded propif=s H ody 
sma laonihx- jaa for lOnoathiof jcfccoe£i.The 
lypics! leanaag rate fa resdaf for Use awnje chSd 
B 10 exnths' growth foe 10 taotiii of faim;etion 

Bcone of iti 3;iccetifcl rtcord. £C£ was ex- 
pjoded fa the I97S-76 school year. The {oal was to 
cscrtae the percectjtt cf the v&tzi chSirea is 
fasderprtea -^-oc^ the thrd pade ta ECE icbods 
froQ 22Ii B Ihe 1774-75 idaW year to 5056 fa the 
1975.76 school >ear. »)%cvtr. the iza»* bodset 
fisaSy aaihofixed ooly 32% fcecasie of vttvm 
rcsclret fr on the rectss^a. 

ECE was deiJped to faAde «3 the s!a:e*s 1 2i 
eSjoa youssj:ert fa kisdtrj2.nra throo^ the third 
trade by 1977.7S, bet saore foads wtU hare to be 
aKTopruud by the OUocaxa Je$3l«sre aad 

s^ypred by the tomscf if t: IS to be exeaadcd to 
iheczteste^Tisfaocd. 

The cost of the expaaaca this year to J2% ix 
woot S20 ealSoo core thaa tae SO nsDioa 
icm«d £a ECE to year. Ttos the total cost 
of ECE ia the 1975.76 schod yew wia be S63J 
ragSoa. 

ECE has sadff a profaeed cark oo the edaca- 
Hoeal badscape. Ia Ic» ihaa two yea^. i: has 
t=ccrsted treaeadoes raoseatxaa foe charts. Maay 
of Ks coecepn are bessf adapted Cw ese fa tha 
cpper efc=eaa.-y grades asd la scepartxsatfax 
schocis. The ispact of this s^eepfaj Kieapt (o 
Kra£az psbEc edoeauoa fa CiLforaia is befai 
wtuhed aooss the aa^ox 

AsaresaUofihbsscceis,11a«i!Ssston^ for 
ECE. I're fceea b edscaraaa tad pobtks loaj 
enoajh to kaow that yco caa^ choose to 6e ca 
emy ha - bat this fa oae ta ra wiSiaj to dje oo. 

□ 



•*IVc been in ' 
«duc3Cion and 
politics Ions 
cnoujh to know 
that you can't 
choose to die on 
every hill -but 
this is one hOl 
rta williAsCo 
die on.** 



KoccuCCttUi 

A Doctoral Study of Differential 
Stafllaj in CsSfomia's ECE Schools 

la a dottcral s»dy e«W ty d:e AMoaatwc of 
CaU«S3 School Adr:ai«r?i« aad the Cahfocsia Stale 
Depttatat of Edcado^. a S^^ejtiocaalcrretsraedby 125 
rieawar/ pnocp^h fa CaLforaxa ECE promaj sehoofa fa 
U.'T <!a::icts rerttled the foCowap 

1. There was a s-taiHcaat decrease ti the adcU^o.pQp3 
ratio a* a result of the ctilint»a teaches, paid aadex, 
voi-AJm aides, aad ooiw^ taio.T. The nlio dnjpoed 
froc: 1 to 6J4 fa 1972.73 to 1 to 190 te 1973-74. 

2. More than SSS» of the respocdesu re^xted a 
i^ainaat positlre chasje in stadeat aiatade as a rejuli of 
Che oe of paid ajdts, vohateer aides, aad cross^te tutors. 
L«« tha ic; reported aay nepare change ia aiutod*. 

X More than oce-half of the rcspoAdeau Kporud a 
decrease a the nacfeer o f refenah for dscpCaary reasocs, 

*omr» ^pMp; Ctkl lha moit is fnm « 4oM 

Ae ,r rt, Vm^^^So.^^ 



'S^r^'S^J**-"^**^ (0 a»e«of?a5dajdc$aad»chwxe« 
udes fa ECE dassooss. 

\^2F^?^.^ res?ocdeats.ceaf> 100% of 
ti«i«chen ia schoofc fa whfch they sentd as praapA 
ttf«t awtdocstfoc^y fatoiedthsttseofcajdaad 
*Oi£a:etr aides. 

5 Najr955ofthertjpocdeatifadsatedthatd.-strfet. 
*Jde teadw ctp=iz::»es socjewhat lawed cr strocejy 
^td^eer of dJfertaiiated stafSai « ia:pleoented fa 

6. Ia re^ioase to eoesxaity scrveys. rcsaor.deaU 
r^ed that m of the pareco aad «al,e^ of the 
^ool coaaaxaity stroaiJy favored die tae of said aides fa 
ECE dasirooca aad 6SG fttoa|Jy fan«d the «e of 
TOfcateer sides in ECE chsaoc«=s. whereas only 15 
ttreetly os^>osed ths practice. 

The dau jaihered by the <p«3o«ia£fe sttnctted these 
recocsaeadatiocs: The Earfy Ch3dhood Edocation pro- 
trass cader S8 1302 shodd be coatfaued, with yoter 
etaphasis on 1) lavronsjihe pfc aad faierrSceedwatioQ 
prc^raca for parsprofesiioaals workJaf fa these schooU; 
2J fac«as«if the cacher of panidpatias Khools- aad 
3) scrvey»s perceptioes aad prereresces of the pirefiU 
lad school cocaaaaitiestowi-ddifreitathtedstafltfj. □ 
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WILSON RILES & ASSOCIATES, UiC 
CArrroL MAU. SOTS 7«9 

SAOUMZm. CAUfOlCfIA «AI « 

WILSON RILESL rtts>d«at 9IS44$€GOO 



Kilson Riles is President o£ silson Riles and Associates, Inc., 
an ed'jcational consultant fira with headquarters in 5;acr.icer.co, 
Call; jnia. 

Ililcs beg^n his educational ccrccr ac a teacher in a one->rooa 
school cn an Apache Indian Reservaticn r.ear Pistol Creek, 
Arizona. After working in other Arizona cublic schools as a 
teach&r and principal, he no^'ed to California and joined the 
State Cepartsent of Education in 19 5C. In 1^65, he becane 
Director cf Conpcnsatory Education, adru.r.z.steri^'g a $ICO sillton 
dollar prograc for disadvantaged children that becane a nodel fox 
sisiiletr programs throughout the nation. Dr. Riles uas anp^iisted 
Deputy Superintendent for Prcgrass and Legislation in 1969. 

He was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction fcr the State 
of California in 1970 and was rep.iected tvice — serving a? 
Superintendent for twelve years, froa 1971-1983. He provided 
leadership in California's public cchc^l cyctes during twelve 
years of unprecedented challenges to the nation's resources and 
prograns. Declining enrollsent, the Serrano vs. Priest decision, 
inposed revenue liaits, and aandatory bacic competency 
legislation yere sone of the challenges which he faced during 
office. During the sos^e period, he provided leadership in the 
developnent of early childhood education prograas, special 
education, gifted and talented education prograas, prograas for 
liaited and nun-English speaking youngsters, and general prograac 
designed to inprove education for all students. Aaong his hlcner 
education activities, he has served as an ev-officio Regent of 
the Dniversi^ of California and a Trustee of the California 
State Universitiec and Colleges. 

Riles has worked closely with the business cocnuni!:y. He is a 
ferae r Trustee for the Foundation for ?p.aching Econcnics and is 
Director Sneritus of Ue^is Fargo Bank and Director of Pacific Cas 
and Electric Cor.pany. 

Riles earned national recognition during his service as State 
Superintendent. He has served as President of the Council cf 
Chief State School Officers and has been an auviscr tc four 
presidents on national educational iss^ues. 

Hilson Pj-lcs received both his Bachelor of Arts and I!aster of 
Arts degree froa Northern Arizona University and is a holder of 
nine honorary doctorates froa prestigious colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. Ke is also the 
recipient of nuaerous awards of Public service and educational 
leadership. 
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BIOGRAPHT 0? WILSOM RILES 
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FaaUy: Married co Mary Louise PhJUips, 19A1 

Children: Michael; Mrs. Sarvla Boscick; 
Wilson, Jr.; Phillip 

E&icaclon: B.A. Degree. Norchem Arizona University, 1940 
M.A. Degree, Korchem Arizona Cniversicr, 1947 
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Honorary Doctor of Huzane Letters, 1971 
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Honorary Doctor of Huaane Utters, 1971 

University of the Pacific, Stockton- California 
dooorary Doctor of Laws Degree, 1^/2 

CUresont C ;adaatc School, Ctarescnc, CalifomJa 
Honorary Doctor of Husane Letters, 1972 

Cni%«rsity of Judai-a, ics Angeles, California 
Honorary Doctor of Laws Degree, 1975 

IT«!«^I^*^^ Souchem Caltfomla, Los Angeles, California 
Honorary Doctor of Lavs Degree, 1976 

Korthem Ariroaa University, FUgscaff, Arizona 
Honorary Doctor of Laws Degree, 1976 

University of Akron, Akroa, Ohio 
Hoaocary Doctor of Laws Degree, 1981 

Golden State University, Saa Francisco, California 

Berkeley Citation for Distinguished Achieve=ent and Notable * 

Service to the University of California, Berkeley, 1973 
Splngarn Kedal, Highest Award of the National Association 

for Che Advancement of Colored ?eo*)le, 1973 
D^tlnguishetl Service Aware, Harvard'c7ub of San Francisco, 

Robert Kaynard Hutchlns Award, Encyclopedia Britannica, 1978 
Kedal .or Distinguished Service, Teachers CoUege, Colu=bta 
University, 1979 * w^u^oia 

Distinguished Alu=nus Award, Aserican Association of State 
CoUcges and Universities, 1979 



Awards: 



PROt^gSSIONAL EDSCATIOX EJPERIEKCE 



19A0-54 
1954-58 
1958-70 



Eleacncary school teacher and adalaistrator, 
Arizona Public Schools 

Executive Secretary, Pacific Coast Region, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, ^os Angeles 

California State Departrent of Education, 
Served as Consultant and later Chief of the Bureau of Intergroup 
Relations; Director of Co=?en$atory Education and Associate 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Prograas and Legislation 

1971-83 Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Riles. I am s-ire there will 
be several questions, although your statem-->nt is a very thoughtful 
and insightful one in terms of the issues involvev-i. 

May I just interrupt long enough to recognize and to oresent to 
the audience a group of young people from the Whitn'oy Young 
Children s Center? I think they are over there. Would they please 
stand up.' ^ 

[Apj^lause.] 

Chairman IL^wkins. We are deeply appreciative and moved with 
a great deal of emotion to have these young people with us today. 
It IS what It IS all about. Certainly, we look forward to encouraging 
them in every way possible and giving them the opportunity that I 
beheve the best parents would want of every child in America 

Thank you very much. Thank you for the very creative display. I 
often see those at football games. Carry on. We love it. Thank you. 

Wilson, no need to tell you hov/ much we appreciate your testi- 
mony. I was lookmg for some part of it with which I might be able 
to disagree. Very difficult, however. I think your experience backs 
up the statements that you have made. 

It is pretty obvious you have gone through a period of time, and I 
think to some extent we went through that time with you. Appar- 
ently the state has moved from an original handling of the problem 
m some way as a part of the welfare system, moved rapidly to one 
of not only custodial and caretaking, but actually instructions and 
then into a more formal education and early childhood develop- 
ment, which IS precisely v^hat we avz attempting to do in H.R. 3. 

We certainly hope that H.R. 3 will implement that concept and 
we certainly ask you to counsel with us and help us to make sure 
that we do that. There is no need wasting money. Again, from the 
experience that we have had in this state, we should have learned 
■something. 

Certainly there are those who want to take us back to the old 
concepts merely to save money. I think that idea should be repudi- 
ated. You have done an excellent job in your statement. We cer- 
tainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I must say, Mr. Riles, ditto to what my chairman just said. Your 
statement is very comprehensive. You said something that sort of 
stuck with me because you said in your opinion. I think I share 
your opinion, but maybe I go further. 

You said early education was removed, in your opinion, from the 
state and Federal agenda. I think it certainly is true, but I sort of 
think jt IS no accident that it was removed. I think it was by 
design, particularly as it relates to the economically disadvantaged 
c^Z^^ ^'^J^i? country. We don't want to spend the money or put 
forth the effort of giving them an opportum^ for education on an 
equal basis with those who are more affluent. Do you share that 
opinior 

Mr. Ri^. Yes. And I don't want to bash anybody. I don't know, 
but 1 can tell you that the commitment and enthusiasm and deter- 
mination that we witnessed in the 1960s and the 1970s in address- 
ing the problem of the disadvantaged, in the 1980s is no longer 
tnere; but— and why I am not sure, but I know now people are be- 
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ginning to raise this question again about class, the underclass. 
You begin to hear this now. 

Interestingly enough, people are finding the reality that we have 
known all along that when— that ve are really talking about a so- 
ciety that has become class-divided. The hopeful sign I see is that 
industry and corporation are beginning to raise this question and 
beginning to offer support to it, and I trust that all of us now will 
begin to take a look at that because we are not talking about hand- 
outs any more. We are talking about an investment; and if we fail 
to make that investment with our kids, we are going to pay down 
the road as a society. 

As a matter of fact, we are alread)^ paying. ^ ^ 

Mr. Hayes. And you might agree in your support for H.R. 3 it is 
an attempt to resurrect part of the programs that were in effect in 
terms of educating our children, providing certain care for them, 
tutoring, guidance, as part of the system. In saying that you feel 
that we set it aside, what did we replace it with? What do we use 
those dollars for now, if you look at it in terms of dollars and 
cents? What are we using them for? Since this wasn't one of our 
top priorities now in terms of spending dollars for this pui*pose, 
what did we do with the money? 

Mr. Riles. I tell you the philosophy. What happened with a 
report that came out of the Feders.' Office of Education which 
pointed to the poor conditions of education and so on in the — I 
think it was the late 1970s. The term "excellence" hit the head- 
lines and everybody was talking about excellence. 

Now I don't know of anyone that does not support excellence. 
That is like motherhood; you can't be against it But in their imple- 
mentation of that strategy, they began to focus only on that part of 
it without trying to make everybody excellent and grow and so on. 

So your structures and so on seemed to be forgotten and then, of 
course, your dropout programs increased. I mean the dropouts in- 
creased during the 1980s where we had been making some gains. 
Chapter 1— by the way, is a program dei'igned to raise the achieve- 
ment level of children from low-incoDe .amilies. I quote the legisla- 
tion. Do you ever hear anything about Chapter 1 now? 

Let me tell you something. I have been doing some research for 
an article that I did. I was really struck by it. I had to do this arti- 
cle on — I think it was your bill. Congressman Hawkins— a bill 
changing from Title 1 to Chapter 1, and so on and so forth. 

When I became director of compensatory education in 1965, the 
Federal Government put m $70 million which was more than any 
other Federal funds coming into the state before that time, because 
in the Vocational Education Act at that time, it was only $50 mil- 
lion. 

We put together a division to see that this money goes to the 
youngsters and programs were designed to deal with that. Okay? 

We worked ^vith the Federal Government. I was on the phone 
every day. Wc didn't get into a fight with the Federal Government. 
I would say to the director in Washington, "Here is what we would 
like to do. Can we do it?" And he would say, "Well, I don't know, 
Wilson, it sounds good to me. Let me talk to the lawyers." 

You also have to talk to the lawyers. They wouH talk to the law- 
yers. He would say, "You can do this." Or he would say, "Could 
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you do it this way instead of that and accomplish your same pur- 
pose.' In other words, there was enthusiasm there. I looked at the 
amount of mofley California is getting now under Chapter 1. $400 
mUiion. Okay? I looked at the structure to administer it; and in- 
stead of a division to administer that money in California, we onlv 
have SIX people. 

Now I think the question— it is legitimate to ask the question not 
ot the Federal Government but this state and every state in the 
union, what are you doing with those resources to raise the 
acmevement level of these kids and stop the dropout rate? 

What I am talking about here is commitment, a determination; 
and what I am saying, or trying to say here, during the 1980s, this 
seemed to have been lost as we put attention on something else. 
And I have a feehng now, though, with your effort here and your 
commitment that maybe you will stimulate pt jple to really refocus 
on the task that we must address. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to tell you on behalf of the committee we cer- 
tainly appreciate your testimony. If you have any ideas that you 
would like to recommend in the form of amendments or changes to 
11.K. 3, that the committee would consider them. You could drop 
them-you have 10 days to drop us a line. We would certainly like 
to consider your experience in this whole area, it is one that could 
be very beneficial to us. 

We are struggling with a problem now, as you well know, when 
we go back into session next week. Certainly child care is not going 
to be one of the top priorities. We have to find money to replace 
what we tore up m Panama, and we will also be faced with the de- 
asion on the part of some to push for more funds for building more 
btealth Bombers at the cost of half a bUlion dollars. 

These are the kind of priorities we are faced with now. I -ant to 
anything you can help us to raise the level of education to the 
top point on tiie legislative agenda in terms of supporting with this 
fund would be helpful to us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Riles. Mr. Hayes, I certainly want to thank vou for the op- 
portunity of being able to present testimony today. I certainly will 
^^A^^u^ °" i^^^ *^hat I have that might be help- 
tul. At this stage in my career, I am not running for office, don't 
plan ta I am not looking for a job; but my commitment 

Mr. Hayes. Don t commit yourself in that direction so far. 

Mr. Riles. My commitment tJ children still remains. I think 
whatever contribution I can make, I will be most delighted to try 
to make it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. We certainly could use more people who think like 
you. 

Mr. Hayes. The next witness is Mr. Paul Proett, Manager of 
Family Services from Apple Computer. 

STATEMENT OF P ' UL PROETT, MANAGER OF FAMILY SERVICES, 
APPLE COMPUTER 
Mr. Proett. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hayes. As has been said, since you don't have prepared testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Proett. Thank you for allowing me to testify. It has been an 
interesting week for us. Our focus has been not away from the chil- 
dren but in many other places. I certainly do thank the committee 
for asking me to provide comment today, as it will just be a com- 
ment on our snapshot view as a company getting involved in early 
childhood education. I am also very honored to be among such dis- 
tinguished speakers as Mr. Riles, Mr. Honig, and your panelists. 

I am a 15-year early childhood educator. I 3tarted at the bottom 
of the ranks as a child care aide when I was in college thinking I 
would become one of those lawyers. Unfortunately, I thought chil- 
dren were an important political cause as well and stayed with the 
program, and have seen 15 years of working up the ranks to be in 
this position today as manager of family services for Apple Com- 
puter. I think it is a rather unique position in corporate America. 

However, I probably get one call a month from another corpora- 
tion asking me about my job description. So I think that families 
are indeed working part of the mindset of corporate America; how- 
ever, as I go on with my comments, I think you will probably come 
to the same conclusion that I have that it is as difficult for corpo- 
rate America to implement these programs as it is perhaps for the 
state government. Federal Government, and the local government. 

We have a lot of work to do. We have a lot of work to do togeth- 
er. Again let me give you a /rief snapshot of what we do and why 
we do it. 

Mr. Hayes. Proceed. 

Mr. Proett. Apple Computer is a relatively small company in 
the world of American corporations. We only have 10,000 employ- 
ees worldwide. I think we have a fairly well-known name in the 
computer industry and we have grown tremendously. I think that 
is a background to why we are the way we are. 

We are a very visionary company. We have a culture extremely 
employee-oriented and probably until last year was considered a 
young culture, a young population. Our average age three years 
ago was 28 years old. Our average aj^e today— and obviously we 
have done hiring to affect that— is 34 years old. 

With that growing up in 1985 became a issue in our company of 
what are we going to do about the child care needs of our employ- 
ees. That came up in a very informal way. However, we do most of 
our assessment at the company informally. We do it through dis- 
cussions with employees and open forums with the chairman and 
executive staff. Probably the greatest commitment was made on 
our company when an employee stood up at a meeting with 4000 
employees and said when are we going to have a child care center, 
and our chairman made the commitment to have one then. 

I will talk a bit about our child care center because I think it 
does have an early childhood education, early childhood develop- 
ment program, and I hope that that is a model for industry as they 
continued to develop programs. However, I do ^ant to tell you we 
do call our service family services and we have several programs 
that we think support families besides the child care center. 

The chUd care center in a public service in that it gets lots of 
press and lots of attention, but it is not really the only way we 
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assist families with their work and family conflict. We provide a 
u-i^ T^®""® ^ ^^^^ *° any family who has a new 

child. We realize that that is a type of extreme financial dra.n. So 
we congratulate people who take on this rather new lifestyle when 
a child enters their life. 

We have an adoption assistance program in which legal fees and 
some of the other fees involved with adoption an employee can eet 
assistance of up to $2500. ^-au e^i. 

We participate in a flexible benefit program; and through Feder- 
al tax law, we are able to allow employees to use pretax dollars to 
pay tor their child care anywhere in the United States. We have 
our child care center which I will comment a bit about. 

Our most active program is called resources and referral. We 
serve almost 500 employees a year through the assistame program 
of resources and reforral and I believe through your deliberations 
you probably heard o such a program type. We have one of those. 
We do that through a partnership with community-based organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

We also provide parenting assistance at the workplace through 
seminars r d publications and family counseling intervention. 
That IS a pn^tty simple notion, but the working parent, working 8, 
», 10 hours a day, simply does not have the ability to access the 
resources in the community unless at 9:00 at night they are in 
their home with their children. We provide, some of those services 
at the workplace, a seminar on what do you do with a two-year-old 
a seminar on how to get through toilet training, some information 
Miy and u 'rents need to have. The easiest way to access it is at 
the workpla( 

We also t k some of our family services or some of the way the 
corporate cu -re supports families or is family-friendly is through 
our flexible t ie and flexible place options, through job sharing op- 
tions, as well *s generally being flexible and knowledgeable to the 
conflict of work and family. Many of our managers have told us 
that when an employee's child is sick, they are aware that the em- 
ployee needs to be at home with their child, and that employee 
uses their own sick leave for that. 

I think one of the questions that I was asked to answer here 
today was why did we do a child care center and perhaps what are 
some 01 vhe insensitivities that we have seen in that and perhaps 
some of the problems in developing that. I think we developed a 
child care center because we had a commitment irom our chair- 
man and we also have a very can-do attitude. 

I think we were a little naive as to how quickly we could start 
such a program. It took us almost ZVz years. Some of the barriers 
to that development were a site search. We were denied a use 
permit by our local government for a child care center. I think any 
child care operator in this room today will tell you horror stories of 
tmding and developing the correct site. 

We do not have family-friendly cities in general. We are begin- 
ning to see that movement, I think in California. We have several 
cities in California who have child care coordinators that are 
trying to enact some change in local government policy about land 
use and child care and children. 
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So 2V2 years in development for our child care center. I think the 
other major feat for us was that we developed a quality program; 
and indeed some of the comments that Mr. Riles made earlier 
about what is quality child care is indeed the kinds of things that 
we wanted to implement. 

We have a developmental program; children grow and learn at 
their own pace. The teacher is an open-ended questioner and facili- 
tator of their learning. 

We also believe that the most important part of our child care 
center is the teacher; and indeed, I know you will hear later, if you 
haven't already, the dilemma of teacher pay is indeed one of ours 
as well. I believe tha^ oar solution to that has not been an easy 
one. All of our teachers are Apple employees, which leaves them 
open to, I think, probably the best benefit package for any teacher 
in the country. I would put it against any benefit package in the 
country. 

It is a full medical, full dentai, with choices, life insurance, a 
profit-sharing plan, a number of things that our teachers are able 
to get. 

We also have a compensation system that is probably above the 
average, and often we do our comparisons in compensation with 
school districts. You know the differences. When I started teachi ^g 
in an early childhood education center, that was one of the best m 
my city, with a bachelor's degree, I made $3.50 an hour. 

The times have changed slightly, but not much. 

So the focus of our program has clearly been on the quality of 
the staff, and we try to maintain that. However, I have to say the 
economy of a high-tech industry is changeable, and is flexible and 
many companies like ours have to react quickly. And the cost of a 
quality program is costly. Our parents pay market rates and that 
only pays for about half of the cost© of the child development 
center. That is pri-narily because of our teachers are paid an equi- 
table wage. 

The other major concern that comes up when companies are de- 
veloping child care centers is the liability concern. It is unfortu- 
nate. Indeed this is a landmark day, or yesterday perhaps. The be- 
ginning of the liability scare has come to an interesting turn with 
the McMartin preschool case in Southern California. 

We found our liability situation to be not a frightening one, but 
an expensive one. Liability insurance wab a six-figure— the premi- 
um number <vas a six-figure number, just the premium for us. We 
addressed liability in two ways to deal with this premium number. 
That was that we said we would do the highest quality of care. We 
found an insurer that does indeed look at the quality of care and 
expects quality of care above and beyond the California minimum 
regulations that we would normally be under. 

So we have better than regulatory teacher-child ratios as a result 
of our insurer. We also felt that control was an issue. A decision 
that many companies make in developing child care programs is do 
we make it a subsidiary, how do we structure it to mmimize our 
liability? 

Our technical legal interpretation was that when you are in- 
volved in any kind of service business^and indeed child care that 
involves the care of young children which is a business of con- 
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c^rn—any business like that, there is liability risk. There is liabil- 
ity risk in having automobiles. There is lots of liability risk out 
there. 

The way we felt we could deal with that is not to distance our 
relationship with the child care center, but to have complete con- 
trol over it. I think that is a unique interpretation from many of 
the companies that are around the country. Many of those are sep- 
arate entities from the company in which the company may pro- 
vide funds or space, but they are separate from the company. We 
felt that being part of the company meant that we had control and 
that therefore control over some of the liability and risk concerns. 
Indeed, if we made the staff part of Apple Computer, we would 
have some of the best teachers in the area. 

However, I must say in our iVz years now, we have watched the 
child care industry mature. There are a number of high-quality 
providers of child care out there who are providing child care for 
business; and as we march forward in trying to develop more alter- 
natives for our families, we will look at all sides of the child care 
industry as it grows and matures. 

Our center serves 74 children. We have served 124 families in 
the last two years we have been in business. Our turnover rate of 
staff IS less than 15 percent in two years; and our family turnover 
rate is less than 5 percent if you discount the attrition that goes off 
to kmdergarten. We would invite anybody in this audience or 
4: embers of the committee to go to Silicon Valley to visit the 
center. We provide tours, 10:30 to 12:00 on any Thursday. 

I will be here in the audience for some of you if you would like to 
talk to me about more specifics of that. 

Again, I said the problem of our particular small encounter with 
early childhood education has been financial. It is very difficult to 
as flexible as we are in our industry with our finances in often 
u^'^?^ ^ quarter-by-quarter orientation to our finances, it is 
difficult. You can t take child care away, nor would we want to. 
But the amount of financial commitment that child care takes and 
the amount of child care that we need to develop as a company is 
an extremely large expense item. * 

The other is the scourge of the site. I think that has been a diffi- 
culty for us. Most industrial or office space is not suitable for chil- 
dren. Our child care center is housed in a school site near the com- 
pany. It IS appropriate. 

I think the other concern that is always a concern to any benefit 
manager, and that is the area that I work on. Under our benefits 
organization, it is the changing tax laws and codes in which we 
must operate our benefit programs. We have seen several changes 
come through Section 89 and we have seen some great concerns 
come about through some interpretation of Section 129 of the Tax 
Code that deals wi'-'; dependent care assistance. 

I think benefits departments in reality don't do things because Jl 
regulatory changes. They wait for regulatory changes, and initia- 
tive IS difficult to take. 

As I talk to other companies and try to provide minimal assist- 
ance to other companies, I do think in the last five years what we 
have now in corporate America is the ultimate question about de- 
veloping family services is not why but how win they develop it. 
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They perhaps have the same challenge that you do, that state gov- 
ernment and local government do: What is the most appropriate 
mechanism to implementing good early childhood development pro- 
grams and who are the best actors for that. 

I think many, many corporations are asking those questions and 
need assistance with that. 

I think the other thing that is happening in corporate America — 
and it is not a surprise to you, I realize— but again as an early 
childhood educator in the company I have become sensitive to this. 
There are great demands on companies. Work and family is an ex- 
tremely important issue. 

I think we are lucky that the issue raises to the level of some of 
the other work force pressures that are on companies. The rising 
cost of health care is indeed the number one. The need for the 
change in our retraining programs and the need to become more 
sensitive to minority recruitment and to retraining. Those issues 
are out there and pressuring the work/family issue; but indeed the 
work/family issue is within the top five along with those. 

So consequently with those kind of issues in any company, they 
must prioritize those issues. Work and family don't always make it 
to the top. As I said, work and family two years ago made it to the 
top of the agenda at Apple because we had a diligent employee 
group that asked. 

I realize that child care for all companies will be put in the con- 
text of work and family and that developing a child care center 
may not be what that company has designed; but that company 
may still develop a superior resp^onse. 

W we at Apple look at woik and family conflict we consider 
these criteria: What is the balancing act of time for families? Is 
there resource efficiency in the community? Can we make the re- 
sources available more efficiently? Do we need to provide direct 
services? And always, always: Are we providing employee choice? 
That is the number one criterion in our services, that we provide 
choices. Ours is not to say this is the best child care center. Ours is 
to say we have several options that you can exercise. 

What will we do in the future and from my vantage point what 
am I looking at to present to my upper management? More guide- 
lines on time flexibility for families. More flexibility in benefit 
choices. I think a dream I personally have is that an employee 
could actually— right now we have what we call flexible benefits, 
but all flexible benefit programs have a basic core to them. 

I think there are many families who have double irisurance plans 
with both parents working; and if one side of the house?, one of the 
working parents could completely flexualize and tai'.t and not 
choose a medical plan and put that into child development services, 
that is the kind of flexibility I would like to see. 

The other area we will work a lot more in over the next five 
years is working with community-based organizations throughout 
the country who are indeed on the forefront of developing new 
services. We have had the greatest success, as I said earlier, with 
two— what I would consider— community-based organizations, one 
that hundreds of community-based organizations that do resource 
and referral services that help us operate our resource and referral 
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program. Our local school district was probably the other resource 
from which we gamed the most assistance in developing programs. 

1 think the other thing that Mr. Riles said more astutely than I 
IS that, as I said, there are many debates within the corporation 
about what we should be doing about human capital. One of the 
number one debates is education. 

My greatest challenge is to get people to understand children are 
educated before four or five years old. I think that will take a lot of 
leadership outside of the c( .poration and in the education commu- 
nity to realize that a child learns probably even before they are 
born. If not the moment at which birth takes place. Learning is be- 
ginning, and some of the niost important learning occurs early. We 
understand that in a vs.. oil way. 

I am actually concludil , . Chairman. I know Mr. Honig is on 
a tight schedule and needs u. get out of here. 

In conclusion, we have visited this issue in a small way at the 
Apple Computer and are proud of the things we have done. We are 
looking for partners in government and leadership, along with the 
corporate leadership, to say early childhood education is extremely 
important in this country, let alone the 7 to 10 million children 
that go to child care everyday, let alone the others in early child- 
nood settings or in self care. 

Those children are the most important future for the American 
work force and that is our very small concern 

Thank you for your time. 

Chmrman Hawkins. I would like to make one slight modifica- 
tion. Our next witness, Mr. Honig, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, does have a time problem. Would you join us at the wit- 
ness table.' 

Needless to say. Bill, we are delighted u) have you. I know few 
public officials who will respond as quickly as you will to a request 
we appreciate the manner in which you have kindly consented to 
be a witness today. I don't have to go into all the admirable things 
1 can say about you. 

Mr. Honig. You can do it, Mr. Chairman, feel free. 

Chairman Hawkins. I will do it some other time when you and I 
*'^^®nl?°r®. ^ don't want to take too much time away from 
you. That IS the only reason I don't say much more than I do. We 
do understand you must leave at 10:45. 

We are looking forward to your testimony. Without going int- 
the nice things, you may proceed and we will try to expedite v 
departure, which we regret very much. 

STATEMENT OF BILL HONIG, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Well, thank you very much. 

Congressman Hayes, it is nice to be here. I think H.R. 3 is the 
most important bill facing the country right now. Both personally, 
as State Superintendent, and for the California Department of Edu- 
cauon, 1 would urge its passage and give you all our support in this 
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I also want to thank you personally, Mr. Chairman, for the lead- 
ership you have exercised in putting this bill together It is what 
this state needs, what this country needs. 

As you know — and you heard the previous testimc y — we have a 
crisis on our hands as far as child care and child development. We 
know it works, especially if there is a developmental part of it. And 
the payoff is tremendous. Yet, we have only one of five, or one out 
of six of our youngsters who have availability, who need this type 
of program, have available child care or one that they can afford, 
with the right quality. And I think this bill will go a long way in 
remedying this situation, 

I have some prepared testimony that we would like to read into 
the record. I would just like to hit a few highlights of issues that 
are before the Congress and would like to make several remarks 
about them. 

Diane Watson and Wilson Riles, I think, gave you a very good 
picture of the history of child care in California. We have a strong 
program in the state. We learned things about how to provide both 
child care and child development services for youngsters and we 
have h'^d some experience of what works and what does not work. 

I think it has something to say about why H.R. 3 is the right way 
to go. I think the major area for us, where there is controversy, xs 
this whole issue over the Title XX regulations. Whether that is aii 
alternative plan is being discussed. I would strongly urge you to 
stick to your guns on this bill and the theory and ideas you have in 
here. I will tell you why: 

There is always a tension or a fight between those that want 
child care just as a means for providing jobs. Let's make it avail- 
able, but neglect the additic ,A expense that is necessary to make 
it child development. As long as the kids are there and as long as 
they need this child development so much, the research is so clear, 
as you well know, that for every dollar invested in child develop- 
ment, you get a tremendous payoff— $5 to $6 down the road. That 
is the Peny research that shows tbat, and a variety of replications 
show that is the time to invest. 

Especially here in California, when one out of six youngsters 
does not speak English as a primary languatfe, we need that kind 
of availability when they are at that age. The verbal and oral de- 
velopment and social development, are so c: jcial to success later 
on in school. 

So the problem with the idea of running it through social welfare 
or some of the other institutions is that they lose sight of the edu- 
cational importance of these programs. We had that experience 
here in this state. In 1971, there was a discussion about whether 
these programs should be run through the Department of Educa- 
tion or whether they should be run through social welfare. We won 
the battle and I think it is a tribute to the people that put these 
programs into place, is that they have maintained a strong educa- 
tional component. I think that is why v/e have successful programs 
in the state. Not large enough, not accommodating enough young- 
sters, but they have the right strategy. We have the right idea how 
to put this on. 

If these Federal funds do become available, I think they will 
expand and build on ivhat we learned. 
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We have another piece of history, which is in this testimony. 
Just recently, we passed GAIN legislation in this state which is for 
welfare recipients, trying to get them off welfare and into jobs. It 
was a bipartisan effort. In that, there was a recognition that child 
^re was essential and again that was not given through education 
It was given through social welfare institutions. 

As a result, they jusc did a piece of evaluation, and as a result 
they foun(i that there has been a disinclination to build in the edu- 
cational component, to provide the services available in the right 
manner, and the details of that are in this testimony. 

I thmk that will be helpful that v.'e have had two experiences in 
this state. There continues to be a political effort on the part of 
some to stnp the child development portion away from child care 
under the understanding that that is all you need. You don't need 
this other component. I think that that would be a m^jor mistake 
in this country, to veer away from that. That is why we so strongly 
support the way you have this bill drafted. I hope these experenc^ 
help you m that effort. 

A couple of other comments I would make. We support all the 
components. You heard the component having to do with the busi- 
ne^ sector, how important that is to stimulate their participation. 

Head Start should be expanded. I think there is a good under- 
standing of that idea. 

Then the idea in Title H of encouraging the expansion of school 
based programs and coordination with community based programs 
1 think we have a good experience here of doing both of that. We 
try to stimulate schools. We try to stimulate community organiza- 
tions. We have a good working relationship here in California. 

It you are going to do that, the standa.-ds part of this bill is very 
crucial, because it is one thing to say we are going to have an edu- 
cational component. It is another thing to make sure the quality is 
there. I know people have said, well, that means another bureauc- 
racy wll build up I think it is the opposite. If you put it through 
iiiie AA, you will p,et another bureaucracy. If you put it through 
existmg programs, as has California, we can use the existing strate- 
gies and put these resources to work right away. 

So I Imow those of us in California who have expeiience with 
tion way on this particular piece of legisla- 

[The prepared statement of Bill Honig follows;] 
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Good Borning. My putpose in appearing at this hearing is to 
express my support and that of the California state Department of 
Education for the Education and Labor Coaaittee version of H.R. 
3, ^Jle Early childhood and Developnent Act. 



I want to begin by comaending Chaiman Hawkins for his excellent 
effort to produce a conprehensive child developaent bill which 
targets assistance to the disadvantaged and assures that 
standards for safety and quality are set and net by providers. 
We in California were vory disappointed that, despite the efforts 
of Chui'^aan Kuwkins, agreenent could not be reached on this 
legislation before Congress adjourned in 1989- We regard H.R. 3 
as the nunber one priority when the Congress reconvenes this 
month. This should be the first item on the congressional 
agenda. 



As previous research and testimony presented to the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the development of H.R. 3 shows, parents 
seeking child care face thr«e barrier^*: high cost, limited 
supply, and uneven quality. These factors limit child care 
choices, and often force parents to settle for whatever is 
available rather than what they prefer. Clearly, federal support 
is needed to stimulate the growth of child development resources, 
to provide safe, nurturing and developmental ly appropriate 
programs for children, and to provide access to such programs at 
an affordable cost for families. 
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The enactnent of H.R. 3 wculd, I believe, lead to a realization 
of these goals because it focur 3 linited resources on those nost 
in need cf child developsent services, builds on existing 
programs of proven effectiveness, enphasizes education and 
developmental care, expands parental choice, provides resources 
for coordination a^nd referral among programs, and encourages 
business Involvement. This bill is particularly important 
because it recognizes the value of an early educational 
intervention for ac-risk preschoolers and promotes a high 
^t.andard of partnership between programs funded by the bill and 
t;chools . 

As a comprehensive child care bill, H.K. 3 is compatible with 
existing child development programs in California. California 
has achieved national recognition as having the most 
comprehensive child care system of all the states. The State 
Department of Education administers 13 t^'pes of child care and 
development programs, such as State Preschool (comparable to the 
federa.- Head Start), Center-Based programs. Latchkey, Respite, 
Migrant., Family Day Care Homes, to name a few. (A listing of 
programs and funding levels is contained in Attachment A.) The.. 
prograras are funded at approximately $347 million with state 
general funds which serve 120,000 needy children. State funding 
coupled with federal Head Start funding of $114 million serves an 
additional 35,000 children and provides them critically needed 
early intervention services. Yet despite our combined resources 
and adjusting for services by private providers, there are more 
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than one nillioi. preschool and latchkey children who are eligible 
for cMld care services, have an iaaediate need for such services 
•and yet, renain unserved. We are only neeting nine percent of 
t\e need in California. For every child served in a preschool 
p*-ogran, there are sx incoae eligible children unserved. 

The child care prograns adiainistered by the California state 
Department of Education are notable because of our coraaitinen'c to 
high quality standards, strong accountabili::y, and diversified 
delivery system through school districts and comunity-based 
organizations. These prograns are subject to comprehensive 
statutory and regulatory standards covered in areas such as 
staffing qualifications, staff ratio, and program quality. 
Adherence to these standai^s is insured by extensive monitoring 
and oversight- 

Preschool service needs coupl«.d with the growing incidence of 
poverty among children, single parent houL-eholds, needs of 
limited-English speaking children, and special needs children 
such as handicapped, abused, and exploited children, represent a 
challenge that we the state and federal government must respond 
to aggressively. Research and policy reports such as 
Restyuqtur^nq CaHfomla Educate (Business novjidtable, 1988), 
PlglL t . fyoTn t:hft Start (National School Boards Association, 1988), 
Phj,a<?ygn An Ne^^; Xn vp«^tTnppt- Sfr^ teaies f^r th P vH»^.^^^^.^^„ 
p^sadvantarcd (Committee for Economic Development, J.987) all call 
for an increas,>d commitment to support comprehensive intervention 
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and preschool programs. As evidenced by the Perry Preschool 
study (Schweinhart, et al, 1985) and Syracuse study (Lally, et 
al, 1987), sarly preschool intervention pays social, economic, 
and educational dividends. 

H.R- 3, as it is presently constituted in all of its five Tit?.^i3; 
provides the necessary infrastructure to support these much 
needed child care and child development services. 

I am particularly enthusiastic about Title II of H.R. 3 which 
would amend the Elementary and Secondary Education Act to psroviae 
funding for Local Educational Agencies to establish, expand, and 
operate early childhood development and school -age programs which 
are developnentally appropriate and meet the diverse educational, 
cultural, social, emotional , and recreational needs of children 
froij age three to 13. These child development programs would be 
articulated with the regular school program to snccarage smooth 
transition from preschool uo kindergarten and from kinderga^ ^eu 
to first grade- The programs propos""* ' "^tle II closely 
parallel in part the jcecommendations isade by the California 
School Readiness Task Force in its 1988 report Here Thev Come; 
P eadv of Not! ard would provide nuch needed fiscal assistance and 
additional impetus for articulation and appropriate educational 
intervention for young children. I, therefore, heartily support. 
Title II of H.R. ? 
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I an, however, deeply concerned about the novenent to fund Title 
III of the bill through Social Services block grant funds under 
Title XX o£ the Social Security ^,ct. Title III is a jnajor 
section f H.R. 3 to which 35 percent of the tctal authorization 
is allocated for child care services for infants, toddlers, and 
young children. If Title XX becones the vehicle to provide child 
care, it would be adainistered at the federal level by the 
Department of Health and Hunan Services and at the state level by 
a lead agency selected by the Governor. This Title XX funding 
mechanisn presents several major problems to California regarding 
adninis'irat j on and program emphasis. 

The California Legisle.ture in 1972 designated the State 
Department ot Education as the sing^^ state agency for child care 
and development programs. From 1969 thx'ough 1981, state 
Department of Education-administered child development programs 
were funded in part by Title XX ..nd its precursor. Title iv-A, 
thrc gh an interagency agreement with the state Departap.it of 
Social Services. This arrangement vac found cumbe.^j^me and ill- 
suited to policy formulation and implementation since the state 
Department of Education and the state Department o£ Social 
services held and still hold quite divergent vie^s of the purpose 
of Child care, child caro under the state /apartment of social 
services has ntant providing care at the lowest cost with little 
or no regard to the nature of ..he care. There are no state 
standards applied co the child care programs administered by the 
Department of Social Services and no oveisight or compliance. 
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This has resulted in little more than custodial care. The 
problens with the arrangement, compounded by federal 
requirements, were so acute as tc prompt the California State 
Legislature to "buy out" federal funding and replace it entirely 
with state general funds. Since then, the State Department of 
Education has focused on providing eligible children a healthful 
and safe program which includes a strong educational and 
developmental coiaponent that is experiencial and age-appropriate, 
is Stafford by credent ialed and permitted teachers formally 
trainee ii early childhood education or child development, and 
main'zains a high ratio of teachers and adult supervision for 
children. 

It is essential to maintain high quality child development 
programs in California, and I believe that quality ^ould suffer 
significant erosion if Title XX is the administrative vehicle and 
funding source for child care, "'his view is suppor**ed by a 
recent study by the Manpower Development Research Corporation 
(1989) of the Department of Social Services-administered child 
ere under the state Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) 
program. The study concluded that GAIN participants were: (1) 
not consistently apprised of the availability of child care, (2) 
not informed of child care options available, (3) GAIN child care 
funds were grossly under-utilized, and (4) given a choice, 
participants would elect a program with an educational emphasis. 
Moreover, the study found that the administering agency had made 
little or no attempt to refer and pay for high quality programs 
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such as Head start or the variety of programs administered by the 
State Dfipartment of Education. 

In brief, i submit that the use of Title XX funding for child 
care services, however well intended, would have dire 
consequences in California. At risk is a repetition of the 
numerous problems encountered under a similar funding mechanism 
between 1969-1981, an unnecessary layer of administration, and 
potential d/aution of current quality standards and 
accountability. The intent and purposes of H.R. 3 can best be 
achieved by direct funding, as originally propos ^ and 
administration by the state Department of Education. Therefore, 
I urge that the Title XX funding provision not be included in 
H.R. 3. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for your leadership in developing this 
landmark federal legislation. Ke strongly support your bill and 
wiil assist in any way we can to achieve enactment early in 1990. 

Attachment 
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TABLE I : SUHHARY OF nmOlHC BY KOCRAK (FV 8V90) 



NOMBER rERCOTT AVmCE APPROX. 

PROGRAM PROGRAM OF TOTAL OF TOTAL DAILY CailDREK 

HAME XUtaea CONTVACTS CORTRACTO)' FUHDIKC . RATE SERVED 



STATE - NICKANT 


03036 * 


J2 


$7,326,000 


2.21% 


19.63 


2,330 


STATE PRESCHOOL 


0303$ • 


183 


$36,925,614 


11.14« 


10.95 


21 1240 


SEVERELY HAITDICAPPED 


0307?. 


7 


$740,000 


0.22« 


. 22.63 


200 


CAHFUS CHILD CARS 


03079 


49 


$10,757,291^ 


3.24« 


12.24 


. 3,760 


COIjOT VELFARE DEPAXTKEJTT 


03C80 


25 


$6,236,277 


1.86t 


1.82* 


2 700* 


SQi-ACB PAREKTINC <SAFID> 


03102-' 


60 


$6,941,000 


2.0S« 


KA 


3*200* 


PROTECTIVE SVCS (RESPITE) 


03171 


S8 


$1,069,000 


0.32t 


19.62 


2,310 


FAMILY ailLD CARE 


03184 


24 


$6,625,234 


2.001 


18.70 


1,200 


ALTZRHATIVB PAYKEKT 


03186 




$26,938,617 


8.13« 


16.93 


5 880 


RESOURCE & REFTUtAL 


03187 


59 


$7,425,700 


2.24« 


*8A 


* HA 


SCHOOL ACE (LATcmey) 


032S2 


125 


$14,602,408 


4.40« 


10.62 


15.000 


CEH CC-SC}KX)L DISTS 


032S4 


106 


$U8,799,766 


4l.87t 


19.78 


37.620 


CEH CC-PRIVATB ACEHCICS 


032S5 


206 


$61,997,906 


18.701 


18.81 


13.640 


FEDERAL - HICRAKT 


03550 


1 f\ 
xu 




0«65l 


9.81 


788 


LATCHKEY ALTERNATIVE PAVHENT 


03834 , 


22 


$1,341,166 


0.401 


16.05 


336 


EXCEPTIONAL HEEDS 


03839 


10 


$425,884 


0.13t 


18.06 


103 


SPECIAL RET/r AUjOUAUCES 


03077 


IIA*" 


$ >i,000 


0.14% 


XA 




PRESCHOOL CARBSR :HCE^f^IVB 


03149 


llA 


$300,870 


0.091 


RA 




R & R <CAIN} 


03401 


IIA 


$220,O;9 ' 


0.07% 


KA 




PRECHAHT MINORS^ 










KA 


6.000^ 


ailLO CARE INITIATIVE 


03332 


Wi 


$230,000 


0.08% 


NA 




LATCHKEY PLAMHIKC GRANTS 




KA 


$712,185 


HA 


HA 


^.500' 


RESOURCf & ReFERRAL<FEDERAL) 




12A 


$474,790 


Wi 


KA 








10)2 


$331,523,802* 


100.00% 




121.809^ 



tfttibti* 9/t/M. 

;m1u5«« U.58S.400 tu b«ilout for itM* 
Mcurty r<t«. 
2220 itutfMti. 



i* tua\f*t ireitM in t«Mf«l rtvcrvj* sk»r(n|^ 

tUr (nfcmtlM (t not tfpUctbl», 
7. CiCtMt«<l bftAt4 «n findlr>« lryt«nt. 

tftMdran itrvtd nyirMcivt M( tlet •qjfwIcAtt. 
t wmUt Icpert. callf. SfU tcpMtnmt of 



*Do«i not Inclute the 
Ooat UvlJKj Adjustneni 
contAlnoa in tho 1989 
Budgr»h Act 
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^ Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Honig. We especially appre- 
aate your remarks about the standards, because that has been one 
of the parts of H.R. 3 that was attacked I think rather strongly. 

As you have said, we are inclined to believe that if we are eoing 
to pass anything, it should be good quality comprehensive child 
care, otherwise, there is no need fooling with it. We are very strong 
m that belief and certainly appreciate your contribution in this 
statement. 

We also know of your great relationship with the business com- 
munity and what you have been doing in that particular field So 
we are highly appreciative. 

I did have some questions. 

Mr. Hayes, I see you had suggested several. 

Mr. Honig. I can stay for five minutes. I can try to answer a 
couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. answer a 

Chairman Hawkins. Maybe we can just do it by correspondence 
Ihere are several questions that can be submitted to you. You and 
1 have a lot of things we have to communicate about i -vav I 
think we can do it easily that way. 

this time *° 

Mr. Hayes, I am asking Mr. Honig to give him the opportunity of 
leaving now, because we appreciate his appearance. I indicated 
that you and I would suomit our questions to him afterwards in 
wnting. I am sure he would be very glad to respond to that 

Again, may we express our appreciation to vou. Bill. We will try 
splfndid job support you need. 1 think 'you are doing a very 

H'" P^sse'^' ^i^e us the resources, 
we will put It to good use m the state. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Proett, may I also thank you. In the 

«..^7fnL-'"^'"^ ^^^""S together today, we wanted to get 

some testimony fro!n the corporate sector. You responded quickly 
We commend you on what you are doing in your particular compa- 

The only thing I would like to clarify to some extent, Oi at least 
to hear what you believe to be the most important issue. You 
Drought into the discussion what has not been introduced too much 
m these hearings, the idea of liability. 

Do you believe that the financial incentive is more important, or 
should we direct more attention to the liability issue a:., a mean? of 
encouraging private companies to become more involved in the 
child care issue? 

?^r. Proett. Probably both is the answer. Let me just say, while I 
PvS!;^oT'"f insurance, that the question 

ySii ^lTme beginning. That has subsided in the 

I think probably the place that your initiatives addressed the li- 
ability issue IS what I am suggesting is our Insurer has a pre- 
8creener that says you must have these chlld-teacher ratios, you 
must have these qualifications for teachers, m a sense, I think our 
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So I think the standards that are recommended in the bill, and 
indeed some of the standards that we see in states like California 
and Massachusetts, mean that there is less liability, and that that 
is how our company views it. Quality care means less liability. 

So I think you need to get that message out and perhaps talk to 
some of the insurers. M. ybe some ot the insurers are beginning to 
get some data on the difference between liability in a state like 
Florida, where the child-teacher ratios are one adult for every 
eight infants, as opposed to California, where it is one adult for 
every four infants. I wonder if we have information that tells us 
now that quality care is low risk? That is how we view it. I think it 
is a question of education, probably. 

Financial incentives are indeed the strongest incentive to any 
business getting involved in something. I didn't mention we have a 
tax credit here in California, recently enacted, for companies that 
prjvide child care assistance. That provides a company like ours 
about a $48,00^ tax credit. 

Chairman Lawkins. Well, I think your example and the experi- 
ence you had is a tremendous help to this committee. We are 
luying now with the idea of offering an incentive in one of th^ 
titles of the bill. It could be that may be strengthened. If in any 
way you see the ways in which we could do that, that you think 
would make that section of the bill even more palatable, and more 
useful to the business community, we certainly will have the time 
to do it and look forward to getting any recommendations that you 
may make in that direction. 

Mr. Proett. I will certainly do that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I have no questions. Your testimony has been very enlightening 
to me. I had no idea Apple Computer had its own day care center. I 
lock forward to your written testimony. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

I have b,en passed a note that we have present in the audience 
the teachers and I think the children from the Teenage Pregnancy 
Parenting Project, sponsored by the Family Service Agency of San 
Francisco. We are very appreciative of your presence today. 

I see something about the Hawkins Railroad. I didi/t know I had 
one. Thank you. 

The next v"<"ness is Ms. Diana Roan, Director, Plaza East Head 
Start Progiam. She is accompanied by Camilla Colbert, Head Start 
parent. Would those witnesses please come down. 

Ms. Roan, you may procetni. We are delighted to have you. You 
may introduce those who have accompanied you. Please present 
them as you see fit in order to complete your testimony before the 
committee. 

Thank you for your app^ ^•ance. 

STATEMENT OF DIANA ROAN, DIRECTOR, PLAZA EAST HEAD 
START PROGRAM, ACCOMPANIED DY CAMILLA COLBERT, 
HEAD START PARENT AND CASSANDRA ESTER 

Ms. Roan. Thank you. 
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To my left is Camilla Colbert, who is a parent and has bet a 
parent for two years in the Head Start program, was a chairman of 

u u ^^^^ parent. Cassandra Ester, our next parent, 

who has chosen to come with me this morning in support. She is a 
parent of Head Start and very active. 

My testimony is going to be very brief this rnorning. As most of 
you know. Head Start is a family oriented program that serves low 
income families m ban Francisco. We provide children and families 
with a comprehensive pro;^ -^am. 

-r'^^\ following components are implemented very strongly; 
Health and nutrition, special education. Mental Health, Family 
Services. Parent involvement and education. 

In these components, we attempt to meet the needs of the fami- 
lies through referral, resource, and education which are at this 
time limited due to funding. On March 14, 1981, Plaza East Head 
Start, located in the Western Addition Project area at 1250 Eddy 
Street, was opened. Up to the present time the needs of parents are 
not being met in terms of child care due to limited funding. Par- 
enrs have been encouraged to continue their education. However, 
efforts to find affordable child care has prevented them from doing 

Parents participating in a drug rehabilitation program have 
found it overwhelming, to take care of their children while attend- 
ing counseling sessions. This is a priority in their lives to enable 
them to go to school for GED courses and vocational trainin^r. In 
the 15 ye^s that I have been working at Head Start, starting as a 
parent, this has been a need that has been addressed, but has not 
been implen- ^nted due to the lack of funding. 

Parents, r.sidehis, and coinmunity supporters would like to see 
this concern addressed and resolved soon so that parents can con- 
fdrther their education and seek employment, drug reha- 
Diliiatioii, and counseling. 

If funding were available, the following project areas could bene- 
fit from services: Hayes Valley, Valencia Gardens, Sunnydale, 
Hunters Point, Potrero Hill, North Bea,ch, Alice Griffith, Alemany, 
and Holly Park. ^ 

I would like to take the position at Plaza East as a site manager 
The parents that were going to enroll children into the school I 
tou 1 had a lot of drug problems, and I was ignorant of what drugs 
were all about. I had to educate myself to be able to help my par- 
ents. ^ 

I went to Glide. Glide helped me educate myself and help the 
parents. We started a group called Facts O.? Crack. This happens 
every Wednesday at 2:30 at Pla^a East. This meeting started with 
Camilla Colbert— to the left; of mc, ^ho started it because she 
thought there was a need for not only herself, but other parents. 

1 would hke to say that on the testimony yo\x will see a lot of 
attachments, positive things that have happened. We had the 
Mayor visit us. We have a lot of support there. 

I think that throughout the city there are individuals who can 
benefit from services such as child care, because parents do need to 
further their education. Thev do need to seek drug rehabilitation, 
because without rehabilitating themselves, they cannot seek tliis 
education, because they have an obstacle in the v/ay. 
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Also, to take our time now to say that Cassandra Ester is my 
first parent who has graduated from Plaza East through the Glide 
Facts on Crack, who has been clean and sober 90 days. Camilla is 
on her way. I am going to stay on her until she gets to that point. 

I think that is basically it. 

[The prepared statement of Diana Roan follows:] 
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FAR WEST LABORATORY/^- 

V ^ FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ^A", 
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?ncomf famlifj ff^'^ oriented program that serves low- 
iHS^ families in san Francisco. He provide children 
and families with a comprehensive program: 

""^ ^°Heayi{!5„!;r?21?^"''=' in-Plomented strongly, 
Health/Nutrition - Special Education 
Mental Health - Family Services 
Parent Involvement and Education. 

the'famfi?o"'''?II^"''=i atteapt to meet the needs of 
mich at fhf^'^^f""^? referral resources, and education. 

i^^tt, ^ ? "^^^ start located in the western 

Addition Project area at 1250 Eddy street was ollnld 

ha^rlonSd^^i^^P^^J^ ^ '^'^"9 rehabilitation program 

wording al^SeLl^^^^^liarJ^n^.^ llllnt%llt''llVrs 
been a need that has been addressed, but has not hPPn 
implemented due to a lack of funding. 

Parents, residents, and community supporters would hvp 
to see this concern addressed and resolved soon so -h.^ 
parents can continue to further their education,' siek 
employment, drug rehabilitation, and counseling! 

coufd"^i;;i.?rfrorservii;sf ' P"^-' 

1. Hayes Valley 

2. Valencia Gardens 

3. Sunny dale 

4. Hunters Point 

5. Potrero Hill 

6. North Beach 

7. Alice Griffith 

8. Alemany 

9. Holly Park 

^Itl^t attached for some of the positive activities 
that have occured at Plaza East. captivities 

1855 FOLSOM STREET-SAN FRANCISCO.CAUFORNIA 94103 -(415) 565-3000 
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900 CITY MAll.SAN f RANClSCO.CAlirOtHIA «4l02 
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Si :;:H-^^-:^;.^-^^' - TOLD YOl% C£T 0^? ^-V >ACK 

-ie; jv£r y.v.JA:: virn yjz cvczz I'm black !! 

H00K2D ! ! I "* 
.r^S^Jx^ JiBr^H^J^ SABY niSSED ONE LirTL^- MEAL ! 1 1 

^ ONE .MONTH ONLY fn 

I VSED THE yON-EY TO SXCK. .OME CR.^CK ? vL^^F.ELIN. A LITTLE LONELY 1 1 
IjKAT YOU TAL:<rNC /^C'JT XY LI?- -\' A R'*-- 1 1 1 

-CiE? ON r.\Lv:.vc - ^icr- kick Joil bijtt 

.'CrO NOV THREE DOCTORS HAVE TOLD ME THAT I^Tc'oNXA DIE 1 1 • 
I? ONLY I HAD OF LISTENED TO YOU ALL ANT) LEFT THAT DAvrj prPg 
/JLON'EI I ! 

X VOULDK'T HAVE H/J) UNSAFE SEX t'd stttt np cttttm tm .^^ 
HT^PPY HOME III - ^ -ii— 2E SITTIH I»; M> 

LIAVIXS mCK ALONE IS REAU.Y WHAT 'XIVINC- IS /XL ABOUT IM 

CAMILL-\ COLBERT 
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Xr, ;r. -j-'-'or Xir.^, r^n. how I rc.-:lly r:ics you I 

SefoT'^ - -ert-'fr r.r.y f^rhcr, *.;tsh you o. Knppy Birthday I nusc do ! 

Thou<;h Ic.cn'- voji bccone Co nc you r.can so very cuch 'norc ! 

For when *'t. and out and life seeas zo lose it's purpose you 

".ivc s:e aronson Co live for ! 

vou 'jcoow. '"or a lo*: roc *usc a little let ne bresk it down if you will I 

You ;c* ; ~any frc?i -cs-r.g rospecc, froa starving » and even being killed ! 

You gave sonechlr.g back to the people that had oeen lost ! 

J" 

You Savs back oar search for idenity which is a great cost I 

You .i\so Cau<iht pence at a price taany weren't willing to pay i 

Yet you 'gained Iwv'e and respect froni enough for many to remcoihcr you this da; 

I or.ly hope and pray that ry words of expression reach out to ,ou I 

And riat vich :he help of the Lord I an able to do at least a tenth 
of what you have been known to do ! 

I will r.cc disrespect your Birthday by using a lot of words ! 

I only pray ny love and respect for you has personally been Leard ! 

>Crrcir. Luther Kinj Vr.ppy Birchday, you are one of the beit 

And Ir. Che 'touse of the Lord nay you always be ac rest I 
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A WORD IS MERELY A WORD. AND IT'S FEELIKCS ONLY AN EXPRESSION 
AND TRYIKC TO SHARE IT WITH YOU IS ALL OF IT IN IT'S ESSENCE 
WE WANTED TO SK>RE THIS WITH YOU FOR "wE REALLY DO CARE ' 
YET WE HAVE NO WAY OF DOING THIS IF YOU ARE NOT THERE J ^ 
SO .\LL WE ASK IS THAT YOU BE AWARE OF OUR SMALL NEED 
IN ORDER FOR US TO THANK YOU FOR YOUR GOOD DEED I 
WE WILL NOW END OUR WORDS BY SAYING JUSI ONCE MORE I ' 
WE CAN NOT THANK YOU UNLESS YOU WALK THOUGH THIS DOOR I 



BY 



CAMILLA COLBERT 
CHAIR PERSON 
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FREE AT LAST I FREE AT LAST I 



FREE AT LAST! FREE AT LAST I 

I DON'T NEED THAT ALMIGHTY BLAST ! 

FREE AT LAST! FREE AT LASTI 

ALL GREIF & SORROW ARE LEFT IN MY PASTI 

I WAS ONCE IN A PRISON OF ACOHOL AND DOPE 
THE FUTURE FOR ME HELD NO PROMISE CR HOPE I 

THEN THERE CAME THE DAY WHEN I KNEW A CHOICE I HAD TO MAKE 
NO MORE OF THIS MENTAL AND OR DRUG ABUSE COULD I TAKE I 

I FELL DOWN ON MY KNEES AND WITH TEARS IN MY EYES, I TOLD THE 
THE LORD, " NOW ITS YOU AND ME IT'S NOW OR NEVER IM 

I HAVE MADE UP MY MIND AND CLEANED OUT MY HEART, x NOW KNOW 

WHAT I WANT AND WHATS BEST I'M THROUGH WITH DRUGS FOREVER I \ I 

IT IS NOW ALL ABOUT ME AND MY CHILD WHOM I LOVE WITH aLL MY HEART I 
I WILL NO LONGER ALLOW DRUGS TO TRY AND BRING US APART 1 1 1 

FREE AT LASTI FREE AT LASTI 

I DON'T NEED THAT ALMlGHl'l' BLAST 



BY 



CAMILLA COLBERT 
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TOO THE BEAUTIFUL AND COURAGEOUS PEOPLE OF GLIDE I untltn t Tirir m 
GIVE THAHKS FOR YOUR SUPPORT. ' ™ 

CIVe''up'a1S I^R^ III^ UNWORTHHHILE, I WAS AlilOST READY TO 

Smf orM?^ ""^^ " SEEMED TI.AT THERE WAS 

raraSu? D^lF™" " FUHCTIOMAL BUT MY LIFE IS 

^sS^S°LS:^^^TiorSEKor'' ^ «^ °^ 

Jl^S? V^;^L!^Bf^%SSY™T^L^Ii^%lS^of??^^^r 



BY 

CAMILLA COLBERT 
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X HAVE A WANT. I HAVE A BUKKIKG DESIRE 
KO WATER SEEMS TO PUT OUT THIS FIRE 1 1 1 

I HAVE A HEED, I HAVE AN ITCH I CAN'T REACH 
I HEED HELP , TO WHOM SHOULD I BEpRfiC/T 

I DON'T KNOW WHERE TO LOOK, I DON'T EVEN KNOW WHAT TO LOOK FOR 111 
I'D DO IT MYSELF IF ONLY SOMEONE WOULD GUIDE ME 70 THE DOOR 1 1 1 

IT'S DARK IN HERE WHOSE HAND IS THIS MINE Jii^ TOUCH T77 
I NOW FILL THE WARMTH I HAVE NEEDED SO VERY MUCH lit 

I THANK YOU FOR THE ANSWERS FOR WHICH I HAVE LONGED FOR SO LONG 1 1 1 
NOW THAT I HAVE FOUND YOU THERE IS NO WAY I CAN GO WRONG 1 1 1 

I NOW REALIIE THAT THE DESIRE. AND FIRE WAS ME IN SEARCH FOR MY SOUL 11 
AND THAT THE MAD ITCH WAS ME TRYING TO REACH MY GOAL 1 1 

AND THIS HAND THAT REACHED OUT TO ME WAS THE HAND OF MY PRECIOUS "LORD" 
NOW THAT I HAVETFOUND THE LIGHT, I INVITE ALL TO COME ABOARD III 



'ALL PRAISES BE TO GOD" 



BY 



CAMtLLA COLBERT . 
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iMi!^rL?5PrS°SJ^™-'* THE DEPTHS AND SOUL OF MY HEART 
AND I WRITE IT TOO AND FOR THE PEOPLE OF HEADSTART 11 1 

1 COULD OFFER VOU MONEY AS /, FORM OF MY APPERClATTnw 

BUT WITH THE AMOUNT I HAVE TO GIVE^OirDlooS°"sTARVAT10.N .1, 

1 COULD OFFER VOU BRIGHT LIGHTS, FORTUNE lnn FAMF 

VET A TRIP TO THE MOVIES. IS A:i6u?™Ro'i"HE'v3S COULD GAIN III 

J^l^^Ws Sv^MiE^rrcS^^^^^^^^ ,3 I LIVE 

^YvoTJol"if x^Tre^iJM^veTlS '^l^^c^ - - 

?SI^Nt?lN^EM5?vr?E^S^oS SS^S ^^f;,^' - ™- 

AND YOU DIANNA 1 COULD NEVER PASS BY 

FOR YOU WILL ALWAYS BE THE APPLE OF MY EYE 11! 

MILDRED WITHOUT YOU THERE WOULD BE NO SUN UP tm rur oav 
PRALISE IT OR NOT YOU TAUGHT HOW TO PRAY Ml ^ ™^ 

GERRI YOU GAVE MY BABY HAPPINESS SHE'S hpvpr ifMnun 

AND BECAUSE OF THAT VOU'VE HEL?'Tl"il5E"i^VKlER „o^E . 

SUSAN VOU MAV BE LAST, BUT VOUR FAR FROM THF tPiCT 

FOR WITHOUT VOUR HELpW SUFraRlM^^E'Nl^ErCEASED III 

BUT°ra^T'MmMc"S?Sn*22m"S^" AND LONGER 

BUT THAN HV WRITING HAND WOULD BEGIN TO GET STRONGER 1 1 1 

FOR THEN VOU SEE, MV WRITING WOULD NEVFR pun in 

AJ.D TO DEEP VOU FROM vSuR KSs S^'w^Sl^d'be A SIN (SMILE) 

'tv'U Xk'^f^i X ' ^O-^^OT vol , 

LOVE» 
ROSIE & CAMILLA 
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Rr\;. CECIL WILLIAMS, WE HAVE SOMETKIKG WE WISH 70 SAY 
LET US BEGIN BY SAYIKG WE WISH YOU A VERY HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

THIS IS A SPECIAL DAY FOR UOU THIS WE ALL CAD UNDERSTAND 
WE WANT YOU TO KNOW TO US YOU ARE A SPECIAL MAN 

WHERE EVER YO'J FIND CHILDREN YOUR NAME IS SPOKEN 
YOU HAVE KEPT MANY OF HOMES FROM BEING BROKEN 

THIS IS NOT ALL YOU'VE DONE THIS IS WELL KNOWN 

YOU HAVE GELPED MANY OF DRUG ADDICTS TO LEAVE DRUGS ALONE 

WE COULD GO ON AND ON ABOUT YOUR MANY GOOD DEEDS 

BUT LET US ,TUST SAY THANK YOU LOVELY PERSON FOR FUFILLING SO MANY NEEDo 

WE AT PLAZA EAST WANT TO GIVE YOU A VERY SPECIAL THAIWS, AND WISH THIS 

BIRTHDAY BE ONE OF THE VERY BEST 
WE ALSO WANT YOU TO KNOW THAT IN OUR HEARTS YOUR NAME WILL ALWAYS REST 

SO HAPPY BIRTHDAY REV. AND MAY YOU BE BLESSED WITH MANY MANY MORE 

WE WANT YOU TO KNOW BY MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN YOU'LL ALWAYS BE ADORED 1 1 



BY 



H 



A 



P 



B 



I 



R 



CAMILLA COLBERT 
CHAIRPERSON OF PLAZA EAST 
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Program To Stay Open 



A Christmas Miracle For S.F Head 
Start Chiidren 



By Crtfc Brookt 
Metro Cotrttpondtnt 



To the children of the PUu 
E«it Child C«re Center, it w«i juit • 
Chrlitmiipirtjr. * »* 

To the pirentt« city offlcliti 
ind rommtsitltx «rtiviitt« It wii a 
imail miracla. 

The llrtd Start program at 
thr Plata Eait Child Care Center and 
ci#ht Other rhild care tentera In San 
FratuiKO had been threatened with 
cloture bccauM of a $200,000 budget 
deficit tahich forced the prevloui 
a|tnjy, which operated head Start 
ilnce 1983, to give up it| contract In 
November. 

Caiifemla Human Re«ourtet 
Inc.* a pricate, non-profit organiM* 
tlon, rrlrated a atatcmcnt laying that 
there were "no miulng fundt« or 
criminal activity Involved. Juit bad 
budgeting. ** but..nevcrthrlraa. an In* 
vcitigf tio.i li currently underway. 

But ?o the parrniB, children, 
and of iOtir»e. Santa Ciaua, It «ai e 
Joyoua occasion, complete with 
Chrlit'ma* carolt. turkey. dreMing 
and laughter. 

Ma)or Agno* wji treated to a 
Chriitmai lunch by the parenti of 
the childrfn and he congratulated 
them on their in»oi«rment and 
commit me nt« 

*^he involvement of parents 



nnd neighbor* ii critical to the lur- 
ceM ol projeeti luch a* thli," Agnoi 
•aid. 'I am Inipired b) the commit, 
mcnt and dedication lo changing a 
diffieult aiiualion. 

V'hcn the mayor points )o 
-program. |ik«thc«.-heimferring 
towhat hehopeiwlllbea uniqueap. 
pfMch to the war againit drugi in 
The Qty. i 

Eventually.thechifdcareeen. 
ter and Head Start program will 
etpand io the point where mulii. 
•erviec centers or luhtlanc^ abu»e 
"oulpoitkrwlll bciniialt.,|«l p|,„ 
Eail, the Atkv 'Iri.flth Housing 
eomple* and the O^.nview Play, 
ground, aa recommended by the 
Drug Sympoi'uim Talk Forte, ap. 
pointed by AgnoilaitAuguit. • 

However, apparcntfy no one 
anticipated th^ funding problems 
that a«rved to^lace San Franciae>'a 
Head Start program and do',- to 
1.003 children -in limbo." 

Head Start progi«m« at nine 
pre-Khool centers |oc4t*J In Bay. 
view.Hunters Point, the Tenderloin 
and the VesternXddition.havebeen 
elo»<d lince November, while a few 
have rcportedl;- opened since Far 
Vest Laboratories agreed to acrve as 
the interim grantee until a perma* 
nent one is located. 

It hat been laid that m«n) 
parents reportedly didnot know that 
their pre-sehool of choice was clo«ed 



until they arrived at the first day of 
Khool. 

The Plata vast Child Care 
Center would have r«mcined cloacd 
had it not been for Coleman Advo- 
cate* <or a Children and Youth. « 
non*profliorganiiat)onthataeci> 
dentally found out about the Im- 
pendinjt closure* according to Stan 
Wei5ner. a^oelate direetor of the 
agency. 

**Ve Just happened to hear 
about the budget problem of QIRJ. 
and we qutcUy releatcd the story.** 
WeUner»ald.-Ve raited the money 
to keep Plata East open, and we did 
not know that all the thlld eare cen* 
tera The Gly were threatened.* 

•We rcalited a couple of years 
•|o that this public housing p*o/eet 
had no children's lervleei, and 
that It waa true for projeeta around 
Tht Oty. believe PUu Eaat 
ought to be a flagship for what 
oughttobcdoneforallUds.particti. 
larly for thoae who have the feweat 
opportunltiea.** 

Supervisor Doris Ward, who 
c**Vd for a hearing ihortly alter 
hearin(( the newf. said ahe waa 
shocked and disturbed by the threa. 
tened closures. •«ylng.*Hea4Slfirli I 
the basic foundationandllfeblood of 
man; 9Courchildren...it has been 
proven that children do better In ' 
Khool after participating In that 
program.** 
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THIS POOt IS POR PUZ\ EAST OHLY 1 1 1 

AT PLAZA EAST YOU'LL NEVER BE LONK.Y 

POR HERE YOU WILL PIND THAT WE ARE PAMILY AOT CA^ 

CRISIS, PROBLEMS. AND LOVE AT PLAZA EAST IS WHAT WE SHARE 

Se BELIEVE IN UNITY. TOGETHERNESS WE HAVE DIPPENTLY GOT 

IP YOU TRY TO DEFEAT US YOU WILL PIND YOU CAN NOT 

SO UNLESS YOU COME TO BRING GOOD WILL OR GOOD DEED 

PEOPLS LIKE YOU WE HAVE NC NEED 

WE PXPRSSBNT OUR NAME HEADSTART 

NOONE CAN PULL US APART_ ^ ^ «.^mr. re nc 

OUR CHILDREN ARE OUR FUTURE, OUR FUTURE IS US 

SO WE WILL PIGHT FOR OUR FUTURE TIIX WE BUST 

1 END THIS POEM BY SAYING POWER TO HEADSTART 

CHILDREN ARE THE PUTURE, CHILDREN ARE OUR HEART 1 1 ! 



BY 

CAMILLA COLBERT 
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MANY OF YOU HAVE READ POEZ^S ABOUT "THE" CIIUEL SUBSTANCE CALLED ••COCAIK 
YOU*VE LEARNED THRU READING OR EXPERIENCE HOW IT CAN BRING THE 
PROUDEST TO SHA>£ 

BUT NOW SHE "COCAIIIE" HAS CHANGED HER CHARACTER TO CRACK 
"MISS CP^CK" IS SC COLD SHE MAKES A PUNK OUT OF SMACK 

I ONCE KNEW A LADY WITH PLENTY HONEY, CLASS AND FINESSE 
NOW THE S.F. PSYCHIATRIC WARD IS WHERE SHE DOBS REST 

THEN THERE'S JET? WHO GOT HIS B.A. IN LAW DEGREE 
WOULD YOU BELIEVE CYPRESS CEMETARY IS NOW WHERE HE BE 

WE MUST NOT LEAVE OUT 3 YEAR OLD SHAWN WITH HER BEAUTIFUL JET BLACK HA" 
WHOSE im\ SOLD HER FOR A FIVE SHOT AND GAVE HER A SDDA TO SHOW HOW 
SHE CARED 

NOW YOU HAY FIND THESE l-'ACTS CRUEL OR VERY HARD TO EXCEPT 
BUT IF WE DONT MAKE A MttfE BABY YOU AIN'T SEEN NOTHING YET I M 

SO ALL i;VE GOT TO SAY PEQPLE LET'S GET TOGETKEil OUR ACT 
AND GET JOWN WITH THE GET *rf)WN OF FACTS ABOUT CRACK 1 1 1 



BY 

CAMILU COLBERT 
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THERE IS A MAN I WISH TO SEE 

WOULD SOHEONE PLEASE BRIi.J HIH TO ME 

I CAN'T REMEMBER HIS KAlffi BUT HE'S ALWAYS THERE WHEN WE'RE IN NEED 
SO IF YOU WERE TO FIND HIM FOR ME I'D CONSIDERED IT A GOOD DEED !l 

HE SEEMS TO ALWAYS BE THERE FOR ALL OUR HEEDS AND DESIRES 
IF YOU EVER NEED A GOOD MAN I SUCESS HIM YOU DO HIRE 1 1 1 

HE NEVER GETS THE CREDIT HE DESERVES. I HOPE HE DOSEN'T LET IT GET HIH DOV 
BECAUSE I DON'T KNOW WHAT WE WOULD DO IF HE WASN'T AROUND 

YOU CAN'T SEEM TO FIND HIM. I GUESS I'LL WAIT A LITTLE WHILE 
OH, I REMEMBER NOW HIS NAME IS GREG POWELL 1 1 1 

BUT I MUST GO NOW. BUT TELL HIM NOT TO GO NO WHIIRE 1 1 1 
BECAUSE I DON'T Kl^OW WHAT I'D DO IF hT WASN'T THERE III 



GREG WE ALL LOVE YOU III (SMILE) 



BY 



CAMILLA COLBERT 



CHAIR PERSON 
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'OUGHTS CIVS US A CHOICE" 



RIGHTS GIVE US A CHOICE I'K TOLD 

IS IT A RIGHT TO DIE OR IS IT BECAUSE WE ARE OLD 7 

DO WE HAVE A RIGHT TO LIVE, DID WE ASK TO COe^ ? 

DID YCU CHOOSE YOUR DESTINY OR DID ANYONE 7 

NOW LET ME ASK YO U, DO YOU KNOW THE MSANIKG OF "RIGHTS" ? 

DO YOU HAVE THE DIFFERENCE OF RIGHTS AND MUST IN SIGHT ? 

WELL LET H2 BREAK TO YOU WHAT THE DIFFEREMCE IS-TO HE I 

LET HE TELL YOU OF KIGHTJ AND WHAT DEMANDS MUST JIEALLY BEI 

^ SSX^A"^ ^ REHAIN SILENT OR TALK YOUR BUTT AWAY III 
YET YOU MAY WAKE UP IN A CEIL THE VERY NEXT DAY U 1 1 

YOU MUST GET PROPER SLEEP AND EATING IS A MUSTI 
OTHERWISE YOU MAY FIND YOU HAVE TU R N ED TO DUST I 

YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO VOTE AND ELECT WHOM EVER YOU CHOOSE 

BOT BE CAREFULL WF^ YOU NAME FDR YOUR COUNTRY YOU W{ LOOSE I 

TOU MUST EARN A LIVING IN ORDER TO SURV IVE 
FOR WITH OOT MONET YOU CANT STAY ALIVE 

YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO CHOOSE YOUR Qj3THING AND HOW YOU WISH TO TALK 
NO BODY CAS OBJECT TO THIS OR EVEN HOW YOU WALK I 

"YOU MUST LEARN THE FACTS ON CRACK " IF YOU WANT THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE I 
FOR IF YOU GET ON THAT MESS "RIGHTS AND DEMANDS " YOU LOOSE I 

PEOPLE X SAID ALL THAT TO SAY THIS LISTEN REALLY WELL III 
GET FACTS ON CRACK I OR YOU CAN END UP IN httt.t. | | | 



BY 

CAMILLA COLBERT 
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tSLL M2 PLEASE EOW TO SAY 
X AM LOST nSASE TELL KS l^f^ffTO GO ??? 



TESSE SOCKS IN K? HAND JUST VOll'T GO AUAY III 
I TBX.TO TH20a TH2H. DOWS.' YET THEY STAY III 

■ ..t = 

- ' VXTHZR THIS TCB2CIL I SEA5CH F0& PEACE 
THIS mSSl HABIT I'VE COT TOO RELEASE III 

• 

^. - HOW TEH. KB SIR JUST WHO AHE YOU 7 7? 

-IGAT GIVES YOU ADTEORm TO TELL VHAT TO DO 777 

■ KHAT DO YOU KSAS FOR YOU I DID REQUEST 777 
PLEASE SIR I DOH*T REED AHtHORE K^SS III. 

y "COKBTO TtiimrOF ir'PAHn.TAR YOU DO LOOK 111 
*"^> 'KAT8E I'VE SEEH TOUR PICTURE SOKEWHEBS IH A BOOT _ 



aOTTO BS BUDS I E2ALLY DOZTT HAVE THE TIHB-III 
-.^^%)q/kAHY PEOPLE COKS TO HE WUH THE SAKE OLD LIKE III ^ . . _ 

too SAY YOU OPFERHE LOVE, CAHE.AHD TO JUMP A30ARDIII . . • ■ 

C^III KOW I REOJCTSE YOU FORGIVE MET^RD'MII 

. 'iirr^p:::?:^^^ ' Ji,., .• see you :■ i-.l.r 

;? OJOJGS HAVfe BLIHD KE TO WHE31E I DID'HT SEE YOU WH2H YOU X^^lll , . 

- .THE '&DBGER'£t HEED SES3^ TO HAVE DID THE SAKE 1 1 1 ^^^^ ^ ^, „ 

;^^>y15^r,<^^-'.^.•- ■ 

*rH» KY EYES ASE-OPEH AHD I THASR YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT " ^ ' 

^" mSZ YOUR CUIDIAKCE '& STREKCHt THESE DRUGS I CAH ABORT 1 1 1 -Jv^^-.-w*^ 

'"^^'TRAISE^E TO YOU AKD HAY YOU ALWAYS BE BY K2 SIDE III 

HOW IT'S ABOUT YOU, MY FAMILY, HEADSTART, AHD GLIDE Ml . ^ .^^1 

'^'h^'^^J^^^' • CAMILLA COLBEBT. 
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Recovering Addicts Find 
Refuge From Cracl< 
In Unique S.F. Project 



* Tfcrrr arr lim»t ^itrm «kc 

« ikti C«Maa4ra E«i«r*i ■■•mark 

I tifvUHx •« tkr rim m4 lUk 

I trerj OTVMlll. «k«ii Ik* v«llir« 




* TWm««— •rwvTM— nub* I 
ttU tmr ikr S«aiiy«aU I^««tiiif | 

t tUfmf h * ^ t TTw Oiy. 

• iImi C«v«rratf Cwll TiUUMt of 
4 Cli4r M«M«ritl CkMr«k tl»« 
4 H iwifB^ AaiWriir ha** Mmc4 

!• (M^lriawM a — r •( • lU< 

- Mtm^ !• livr EM«r Mkff r*- ^ ^ . . ^ ^ _ 

U «UH> I* rtW>Uk«ttf vftUn tW E««, m%m t» rmmtaf CrMn m UdUtlum la mdk caniar. 

, yrijjiti. £Hm«rfak«awalik^flMpkrtlrty«Malalk»S«lrnaanpvc^Mk 

'r>< y«aHaa« P«««rMi mUo 
c f<«c« ^rr«u •» a^porlwajii la rf wWaai 6« r»^o^ la c»ir#aw rfraj W«fM»^t 
e u*ar«MaW7*liWlrHiIMr««.laik«l Uafftf- M nn'^ rtn afdi m/ 4aan 

J ik«7w{||ka*ciW*H«a«kaflwc««(- Imt^tfj^nthi^pttttm, ■■«l«.»a^aw*iaa«few<M}a^nHM«t 

, tMM«M*lk«lfen^«lrrrfV}lW[>c- Mr«wuU-rl«*a«adnWr~rarM W«a*>« ik*- mwII Um alatr •* 
K'>***<yy^r'^*' y ' " ' «" ^ — .V»li**4^(.»*wWY(-l.ii»,.,»J^ WrO -AM &4er.«kaM*r4 

•« TTtt'-*? fii^M rM^x ^tkalnt niM *i^ft » cMiUri^utl MtaAM4rrMkal<<Hrtri*^)««rt««a^ 

« tela a ao«iWr •! h*«rfnK rf«j««i« rtln*f^at-iniotmui-n ttm ^knk ^ atfailtcJ la Ukla* krv 

««tk ikU ptHnmT. ^ VitlUaM. allow Ur di*rlM«rr af «ir{Ml|.M laM kll tkawt a^a. TV 

« wka kaa4a iW fpru m &mL pra* tcsi f oaf it witk •tUUU fraatCMr &ar«(«»'Ha«tm ra;«t miI*«> k«t 
, PMlkaltocffTMMIy.WHIaaev Ike ha«iii«r Aatkarlii, Oft« •I*w«(«ri k^aUkajrm«4.«BMM» 
d ml fc <»iia»fa ji rta U TW Cty. 'I ~dirt;'ic«tMMamt9taMtticrfirtt«a a dnty drakr. aad ar^airt^ a m« 
^ ^«tlMi4»rr»af«ttk«»*iM»in fraMtlw prafriM. af>g wka UVca « aad a«f ^ rt W» * 

^ »«(«««iy»«anM *{a tkU k«tt!f * EaCcr. • 2*>;rir-ald rftairriay Dua« Raaiu hw fa«a«|rff tet 

la tW SafcFloaw pngnm mi »44kt and mathrr af lhf«v oka Plau CaM. wka rr^«r*l<d Ikal lk« 
n Flu* CmU tka t»a tap flaan. raa* pa^Mird fraat ik« f a^ if an CratW F««t* aa Dark pra^M k« «>iaW 
« Mlala* aalu M«k. win kf taa- pra^iM an CkrMNia. Dai. »||| k« lt»hedai ik«ra«tpWt.aaM Emcvw** 
1^ Ul«d.O»ly ml JaaUwlikkc|alatl*f the Utt iftdtnt* »t tin Utt, 'ittr latt lacata* laaad tkr r*r»4 la 

^ •pariMMUaaikawriaafaamkave FWaai Pla«a Ea«:. fraduair frem (kc prafrsaa. «r arr 

a«rff«K.Mid»*l«M««rityfMr4a{al4a *l am ttitl ia rMa*fr|. aad I tcr/pfaadaf fcer' 

^ rrrmrtiiff addim) will k« Maiiaaed funt I *,til h* til my Uftr Eutt t\' The SafrFlaan pr««<^M »•» 

^ aimkaninact, plaiafdUan tnirni*».'lMn«llikai partiallriatiiaMdkrDaraik/BanM^ 

, SafeFlaafa rraldaaia aiaat Mairaadni atomathjiMioaniaaklt a r«ra«rfl«f rra<L addid aka »ra« 

e '*"HT ^riik ikr "Wddj ijMrai.* Ii'ajaiilikr adMca<«.li»t<diaffrall| Iraia a tW.MO>a-yrar uUry la »rl- 
^ TK»i U. 1W7 Mat k^ a<«*n;aKWd fclikfrravinyiaaikf fintaad ISik. fare kwaataaf kef addidlaa.Vkmr 
f k; a frllaw r«ra*«f{j»|t addKt »k«i»> ka^aaw ikal «aa«ij da;, ^a*» I •iatiajtlntK«*fl<«W^katrl«.ari«r 
1^ Off ik«7 ik<ir apanMcai. In mj laal*. I ftt a«i af krrc at abaai htiitay mk battaaa. Saraa rvaliacd . 
^ addrfU«.allii»faM«MWa«ra«nied alar at irn a>tarW ta ikr maramy. tkai ikf ra*lrana»eaiMad<tt iatpa*- 
J rafplllkaai afiraMikcr'akAwc.* ar rairkikf bu«ai>dr«l*CI<dr.'* uhlt it rrt^^trf. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Colbert, would you care to say any- 
thing? 

Ms. Colbert. First, we would like to show you what our children 
at Plaza East— this is from the children at Plaza East. Tliis is what 
the children made. 

Ms. Roan. Plaza East Head Start. I have a dream of a child care 
center at Plaza East Head Start. This is for San Francisco Head 
Start. 

Ms. Colbert. I am Camilla Colbert. I am a parent and a recover- 
ing drug addict. I would like to say what I think we need the most 
for Head Start — I am kind of biased for Plaza East, because that is 
where I am from. What we need is more hours. I am on AJDC. I 
can't do anything in four hours. I want to get off of it. If I had 
eight hours for my child in school, I could do something with 
myself and become someone. 

Also, as Diana was saying, they nave other services at Plaza 
East, such as Facts on Crack, which myself and many other par- 
ents, especially in my neighborhood need. We really need it, not 
just the children. V/e need it as the parents, too. 

I have a poem I would just like to share vyilh you if you will bear 
with me. I wrote this about five minutes before I came here. 

Do we need Plaza East Head Start? You might as well ask if we 
need a heart. 

For if not for Plaza East, where would the little ones go? All 
around them is violence and that monster knov/n as blow. 

At Plaza East they learn ABCs and how to get along with others. 

On the streets they can watch drug deals and brothers fighting 
brothers. 

Don't get me wrong. There is much more Plaza East has to offer 
in many forms and fashions. 

They offer services for many. You only need to do the asking. 

Let me mention just a few to show you what Plaza East is really 
all about Let's start with educations. Facts on Crack, special needs 
and there is many more we could not do without. 

So come on people, let's make Plaza East stay in the run. Or the 
next child you see may become your next bum. 

Diana wants me to read this one I wrote a while back. It is called 
Free At Last, Free At Last. 

Free at last, free at last 

I don't need that almighty blast. 

Free at lact, firee at last 

All grief and sorrow are left in my past 

I was once in a prison of prison of alcohol and dope 

The future for me held no promise or hope 

Then there came the day when I knew a choice I had to make 

No more of this mental and/or drug abuse could I take 

I fell down on my knees and with tears in my eyes, I told the 
Lord 

Now it you and me it is now or never 

I have made up my mind and cleaned out my heart, 

I know what I want and what is best 

I am through mth drugs forever 

It is now all about me and my child whon^ I live vach all my 
heart 
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I will no longer allow drugs to try and bring us apart 

Free at last, free at last 

I don't need that almighty blast. 

Chairman Hawkins. Cassandra, would vou care to say anything? 

Ms. Ester. I didn't come prepared to say anything. 

The program has helped me. If it wasn't for Plaza East child 
care, I probably wouldn^t have gotten myself together, you know, 
because they had the meetmgs down there and now today I am 
being a mother to my child, to all three of my kids. 

I feel we do need more child care because even though I graduat- 
ed from Facts of Crack, if I had more hours, I could have taken a 
computer class where I could have gotten me a job rather than 
waitmg on the 15th. When you recover, you need to stay busy, 
rather than sittmg around. 

I live in Plaza East, too. Like Camilla says, there is nothing hui 
drugs. If you stay in the drug environment, it makes you weak. 
You will have no will to do nothing but drugs. That is all that 
going on. You open up your door and you smell it. People on the 
stairs are smoking it. 

So I really feel we do have '^^ftd for the child care plus for the 
kids so they won't just grow up doing what they see. 

That is all I have to say. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. You said and you said it very well. 

Ms. Roan, you obviously brought to us the importance of child 
care not only to children, but to parents as well, and the solution of 
other problems in our community. I think you are to be commend- 
ed for this and those that you have brought with you obviously are 

J commended al^o. It isn't often we get these frank statements 
made. There has been no coaching of anyone, so far as I know, cer- 
tainly not from this committee. I think these expressions that are 
coming so directly from personal experience certainly are very 
helpful to us. ^ J 

One of the alternative programs— not a substitute for child care 
per se~-is Head Start and some of the other programs. Head Start 
obviously is expandel under the proposal before us. However, it is 
a lunit^ number of hours oaring the day. Are you suggesting that 
we need an all day program, every day of the year, and that that 
program should definitely include parents, parenting, and other 
educational aspects rather than something which is strictly ware- 
housing or custodial? 

Ms. Roan. That is exactly right. 

Chairman Hawkins. P.Ir. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I don't have any questions. I just want to give my 
word of commendation to these young women who have their eyes 
on the prize. Lord knows, I just wish some people in my district— I 
represent a district that probably has more public housing in it 
than any other district in the United States. One hundred forty 
tl^ousand people live in public housing in my district. 

Mjj firet apartment, decent apartment, I had when I arrived in 
Chicago during the war was in public housing. What a change 'rom 
what it used to be and what it is now. 

You are doing a great job. Maybe, Ms. Roan, sometime you can 
come to Chicago. 

Thank you very much. 
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Ms. Roan. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness, Ms. Charlene Shores, is 
the Treasurer, Council District 57 and President of Local 829 of the? 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
sometimes known as AFSCME. 

Ms. Shores, would you please be seated and identify the other 
witness with you. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLENE SHORES, TREASURER, COUNCIL DIS- 
TRICT 57 AND PRESIDENT, LOCAL S2&, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, AND 
GEORGE POPYACK, DIRECTOR, AFSCME DISTRICT COUNCIL 57 
AND INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT OF AFSCME 

Ms. Shores. This is George Popyack, International Vice Presi- 
dent of AFSCME. He would like to give you AFSCME's position on 
child care. 

Mr. PoPYAC^c. I am George Popyack, Liternational Vice President 
of the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, AFSCME. I am accompanied by Ms. Shores, President of 
ASFSCME Local 829, as well as an officer of our statewide organi- 
zation. 

Let me begin by thanking you for your outstanding leadership 
and hard work on th" issue of child care. Your efforts on behalf of 
working fanailies is a primary reason that child care is a legislative 
priority for the 101st Congress. 

Over the past several decades we have witnessed a dramatic rise 
in the demand for high quality, affordable child care. Yoa have 
heard the statistics before. Since the mid-1960s, the number of 
women working has more than doubled. More than half of all mar- 
ried mothers with infants under the age of one are now in the 
work force. Two out of three working women are either the sole 
support for their families or have husbands whose annual salary is 
less than $15,000. And by the mid-1990s, two-thirds of women with 
preschool children and three-quarters with school age children will 
be employed. 

AFSCME's membership ^aUccis these profound changes in the 
American work force. Nationwide, half of our 1.2 million members 
are women. About 40 percent of our women members have chil- 
dren under 18 and over one quarter have children under 12. 

As an original member of the Alliance for Better Child Care, 
AFSCME has been working for a comprehensive Federal child care 
policy. We would like to take this opportunity to voice our strong 
support for your bill, H.R. 3, the Early Childhood Education and 
Development Act. The bill expands Head Start, provides funds for 
before and after school care, and creates a much needed infant and 
toddler program 

It encourages state flexibility, while providing parents with a 
choice for care of their children and assurances of a safe and 
healthy environment. We believe that H.R. 3, coupled with an ex- 
pansion of the Earned Income Tax Credit, will begin to address the 
child care concerns of America's working families. 

AFSCME supports H.R. 3 because it contains the components 
necessary for a viable and effective Federal policy on child care 
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availability, affordability, and quality. Together with an increase in 
the earned income tax credit, H.R. 3 establishes a comprehensive 
approach to dealing with child care crisis. 

Tax credits alone cannot assure safe and affordable child care for 
working families. Tax credits do not increase the supply of child 
care and they do not set standards needed to ensure that quality 
care is provided. Given the high cost of infant care, many low 
income families need direct assistance in order to afford such care 
Simply expanding, the earned income tax credit would not address 
this problem. 

Whil. AFSCME supports an increase in funding for the Title XX 
social services block grant, we do not believe it is an adequate sub- 
stitute for a comprehensive child care policy like H.R. 3. It would 
not provide a basic structure upon which state and local child care 
pro-ams could be built. It would only serve those families eligible 
for Title XX without creatmg an infrastructure which all working 
familie could benefit from. Furthermore, an increase in Title XX 
alone would not assure families of quality child care thrCugh the 
development of good standards of care. 

There ^ve several other reasons increasing Title XX alone will 
not address f iie child care crisis: 

Firat, it is unportant to remember that Title XX is a general 
social services block grant which historically has had few ear- 
marked funds. In those isolated histances where Title XX funds 
have been set aside for specific programs the earmarks have subse- 
quently been repealed. 

For example, in 1976, Congress added $200 million earmarked for 
child care imder Title XX. This earmark wa. eliminated in 1981. 
Upposition from the National Govemon^ Association played a role 
m the repeal of this earmark and the National Governors Associa- 
tion continues to oppose earmarking Title XX funds. 
T 1^0?^.' funding for Title XX has not kept up with ^nflation. 
In lyab, it was cut by $116 million as a result of sequestration trig- 
gered by Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs. As recently as 1989, the fund- 
mg level for Title XX remained below what it was in 1981. When 
you consider this history, we cannot accept assurances that Title 
XX IS the best mechanism for the funding of the infant and toddler 
program. 

Furthermore, when you compare Title XX to appropriated pro- 
grams such as Head Start and Chapter I, you will fmd that the 
inon ^i-N^^m^^®^® programs substantially increased during the 
"^A^^ ^ remained static or was cut back. Even with a 
?o?A y^^^> Title XX remains at approximately 

Its 1S80 level There is no reason to believe fhat this funding histo- 
ry will change in the future. 

In addition, we must recosnize that quality child care is highly 
dependent on the quality of the child care worker. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1986, the average child care worker 
earned about 55 percent of what the average U.S. worker earned. 
Over 40 percent of all full tune child care workers earned less than 
$200 per week or $10,400 per year. Keep m mind that the poverty 
level n\ this country was $11,203 m 1986. It is clear that child care 
workers are earning poverty level wages. 
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These. low wa^t^ and lack of benefits have resulted in high turn- 
over rates among child care workers. A stable environment with 
the same care giver is important to the healthy development of a 
child. By improving the compensation for child care workers, turn- 
over should be substantially reduced and the quality of care greatly 
improved. 

H.R. 3 recognizes this need by providing requirements for child 
care employee training and for upgrading salaries. Neither expand- 
ing tax credits or increasing Title XX funding alone would address 
this important piece of the child care puzzle. 

We must ensure that all parents, no matter what their income, 
have access to care that promotes the healthy development and 
well being of their children and does not place their lives in jeop- 
ardy. AFSCME is pleased to support the chairman's bill, H.R. 3, 
which combined with an expansion of the earned income tax credit, 
would create a Federal child care policy which would meet the 
needs of working families. 

We would be pleased to respond to any questions which you may 
have. I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to testify. 

Charlene, would you like to make some follow-up comments. 

Ms. Shores. Please indulge my laryngitis. I couldn't pass up the 
opportunity to speak before this committee on an issue so impor- 
tant to both my members and the community which we serve. 

I am a shelter care counselor for San Mateo County. I began my 
career as a tiny tots instructor for the City of Fremont. It is well 
known the formative years are the most significant in a child's de- 
velopment. For that re£ison, I truly believe we would appreciate 
and value nursery school teachers and we would elevate them to 
the status of school teachers. Well, that hasn't happened. It still 
needs to. 

When I found myself a single parent, I had to quit that job in 
order to find a job in which I could support my two children. At 
that time, I was getting paid $2.25 an hour and I had a college 
degree. Day care centers, like group homes and residential treat- 
;nent centers, have difficulty keeping good staff because of the in- 
adequate pay. It is essential we elevate child care workers to pro- 
vide the best possible care for our children. 

My chik' en have always had child ^are. Sometimes it was okay, 
sometimes it was bad. My daughter tells me it was never good, and 
that we nee*i to be sure that we are able to provide good child care 
to all childi en. 

My children are now grown. Unfortunately, there are many 
people who cannot provide child care for their children. Thus, we 
have the latch key children and they are living at risk. I would like 
to give you one example of one family from the San Mateo Child 
Protective Services case files: 

Last year there was an eight year old boy who was left in chaiige 
of his three year old sister while his parent, 'ere at work. They 
were playing a game called bets. The three year old was the dog 
and he tied the dog to a bicycle. During the course of the game, he 
pushed the bicycle outside the balcony not realizing the bicj^cle 
would fall over the balcony pulling ^ne three year old sister behind 
it. 
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mJ^lH lo?^ ^' f u ^^^^^ survived, but you can imagine this child 
inf^^- ^f^^e survived, and there are many children who 

iLnv o! T'"'®- \1 "^^'^ ^ ^^^""^ of that and try to protect as 
many as we possibly can. •> f ^ 

fjf?®"*^"^' this family would never have been a child protec- 
tive services case If there had been available, affordable day care. 
rhilHi^f other manner neglected their 
n?i,;-^n u^/^ ^'^"" ^ ^^"^^ them. They simply could not afford to 
provide child care. 

As a child I had a mother who stayed home and took care of me 
tSp "^U^^LuT^ -^"J 'Children were not so fortunate. 

that increasingly more and more families are unable 
?fK^?="' 'Children with a parent to stay home and take care 
or tnem. inis is our reau.ty. 

Society needs to catch up to provide quality affordable day care 
^^1? J??"®- ^® "^t^O" who claims to value children. If we 
really did, we would invest more resources in them, and pay child 
care worker more than a mere 55 percent of what we pay the av- 
erage American worker. 

iJc make a m^or investment in our children and fami- 

l^s by investing m child care and children's services to their full- 
^ extent possible We need a strong national child care policy 
Sfij*" ""^f "1"?^'*^ afforv^able child care available for evei^one. 
Please support and pass H.R. 3. This bill does what we need better 
than any other bill. Oar children deserve it. Our future requires it. 
rnniH lii^^fjKiJt^?'^^-.^!- ^ho^es, it is amazing to me how anyone 
«fi 1^?^ ^^^'^Jl ^ P^^°" ^^^"^"g ?4 or $5 an our, even 
5oWv w^^i*^ ^ ^" ^""^^ ^ala*^ possibly of near the 

^ r.2.S~^f°'^ thoy can possibly rear two children, bring them 
up, regardless of age, under six or even a little above six 

YOU have had that experience. How do you possibly do it' Did 
you work? If so, could you do it on one job? ^'"'^'"'y °o 

Ms. Shores. I raised my children on one job, but it wasn't in day 
care. Fortunate y I got a job which actually is in my field as a shel- 
A'^l^?/,l'^othe County of San Mateo, which was repre- 
sented by AFSCME. San Mateo County, perhaps more than any 
uF®"'^^' government, has increasingly come to value chil- 
iTL our workera beginning at $12 an hour now. The early 

years were very hard. We were poor. They were very hard. We 

cZltl^f^t^V^, '^^''Ta^^AL^''''^ « job. thanks to the 
^unty of San Mateo and AFSCME. 

Chairman Hawkins. That is relatively an unusual situation? 

Ms. Shoses. I had six years of college, 
or ifnT^ft" ^t'^f^y a parent makes less than $6 or $8 

Z uu ^" hour. What do you do? Do you neglect the 

roliiS^^I^^ ^""^ y?" \hle to shop and have sufficient foSi on the 
o ^t °° ^° ahout housing? Is housing available? 

Ms. bHORES. Increasingly housing is difficult for people. You 
& Vn^f l^^'^'^'^i^-hft Ijyi^g together in very crowded situa- 
dSt eSSeiSIfgh ^ families in one residence because people 

fhJ M«i?«'l?^'n that is the greatest problem in 

the Nation One proolem is child care. The other, which is even 
more important, is health care. We need to provide all of our work- 
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ing people with medical insurance. It is unbelievable in this nation, 
with the resources we have available, that we can have working 
families who cannot provide to take their children to the doctors. It 
is an outrage. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, maybe you would like to supplement 
that, Mr. Popyack. 

Mr. Popyack. I don't know how much I could add to what Char- 
lene said. You survive with great difficulty when you are making 
$6 an hour. I guess we all wonder, those of us who are in this work, 
tXnd I know that the people who are making those wages wonder 
how they survive themselves. They do have to make some choices 
and some cuts. 

Health care, as Charlene says, unfortunately, is one of the ones 
to let go. If you are not sick today, you gamble. We have so many 
of our citizens without health care. 

The child care is just another burden that can't be afforded. 
Charlene gave one example. Of course, there are hundreds of latch 
key children in the difficulties they encounter, and some of the 
hazards. It is difficult to guess how many kids are in this situation. 

It is not just child care workers who make these kinds of wages. 
More and more we are seeing the American worker taking wage 
reductions and becoming a different kind of a society as we lose 
our industrial base. All of a sudden, we have a large segment of 
this society making wages in the $5 and $6 area. Child care goes, 
health care goes. Our union considers these are some of the funda- 
mental parts that our society should be providing. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, the supporters of Title XX argue that 
their proposal would provide real money or a guarantee of funds 
through an entitlement as opposed to H.R. 3. Of wurse, they are 
talking about $200 million, which certainly isn't very generous. 
Under current Title XX, the $200 million would ;iot necessarily be 
used for child care at all, because it is a block grant. 

Mr. Popyack. That is the problem we see. 

Chairman Hawkins. How would you respond to such an argu- 
ment? 

When you hear the testimony which we have heard throughout 
the country from individuals who actually experience difficulties 
obtaining adequate child care, and then you have other individuals 
who do not recognize the problems that we are facing in this coun- 
try, you can't understand attempts to destroy the possibility of get- 
ting a bill passed. We even offered to combine both approaches in 
order to get a comprehensive child care bill approved by the U.S. 
Congress. 

Then you go on year after year. This is almost the 20th year we 
have been discussing child care. We still don't have a national 
child care policy. We traveled throughout the world and we see 
other countries moving ahead on child care. Then we come back to 
our own country. We see us still debating whether or not we should 
use one approach or the other. We have, in effect, said use both 
approaches, lets do something in order to get ahead. It just saddens 
one that we get into this situation. 

I just wonder how you would respond to it if you were in my po- 
sition? 
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Mr. PoPYACK. Well, the conflict is a real mystery. Why, given the 
seriousness of the issue, we find ourselves in such conflict as to 
wt^re the money and where the commitment should be. We think 
H.K. 3 represents a true commitment to child care. W2 have to live 
with our experience and base our judgment on that experience. 

9oAA®^^."®^.^® w^^h ™^ ^ ^ that it is a block gra,>t, even if 
$200 million is put into Title XX. e > i 

What this means is it goes back through the state and county 
governments for a lot of fighting over who is going tc get that 
money. Perhaps child cars will get that money, perhaps not. There 
is no guarantee, in my mind, that that money that gets put into 
f oiU doss, in fact, go to child care, number one. 

>2Conu, the money ii> much less than under H.R. 3. Our under- 

^ ty"^ ^ ^hat it would approximately half the actual child care 
that H.R. 3 would provide. So it is not only le money, in our anal- 
ysis, than what H.R. 3 would provide for actual child care Howev- 
er, it could be much less than that after it gets through the Title 
XA block grant process and gets fought over by every county. 

We represent social service workers and the state government in 
various counties and of course Charlene is out of a social service 
environment in San Mateo. We have a lot of experience fighting 
for Title XX monies, and finding ourselves struggling to pit child 
care versus health care, versus homeless care, and making all 
those kinds of choices at the local level. It becomes a real brutal 
fight. 

My fear is that child care gets lost in that fight. It is .lot a true 
commitment to child care. 

Ms.^ Shores. Precisely. Title XX has to offer a lot of services. It 
doesn t do any good just w kee^/ putting more services in there and 
letting them fight for the same money. We need more money. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you again, Mr Chairman. But I don't have 
any questions to ask AFSCME. I have a suggestion. 
Mr. PoPYACK. Go ahead, make it. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to comm^^nd you first for your position within 
the trade union field in supporting this kind of program. 

Let me suggest a little more aggressiveness might help, 
though ^his hearing with you, 

Mr. Hayes. No. And greater publicity of your own position 
within the trade union movement would be helpful. What we are 
talking about now is our young kids and the preservation of this 
society of ours, within which we live, of which you are an integral 
part. *' 

Mr. Popyack. They are our future members. 

Mr. Hayes. We have to, it seems to me. We are fighting an uphill 
battle, it appears to me. I don't know if the chairman agrees. A lot 
of people we deal with in Congress are certainly not concerned 
about the economically disadvantaged getting an education. They 
axe concerned about how they can make more money. Thev have 
representations who they lobby very • Tectively. 

We have to, I think, assert oui^seh 

One of the things I heard, for example, in California— I know I 
am going to hear it agiiln— this morning, all over the country, they 
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have been talking about this child you had on the abuses in this 
child care center. Some people are going to use this as a basis— say 
look, we wanted money, we can't do this. It is the kind of thing we 
arc faced with. 

So I just want to say keep doing what you are doing, only do 
more of it. Talk about it more so other people can understand and 
see what you are doing. 

In California— I must admit there is some bias. We have f'*' r 
states in this United States among the 50 that it seems to be easy 
to get Federal bucks. You have California. In Illinois, as a result of 
the Census, we are going to lose two. Florida is another growing 
state. They get bucks. Texas, oh my goodness, money goes down 
there from the Federal Government like mad. And Massachusetts, 
the high tech end of it— the future of ouv world. 

If you could just let it be known that these Federal dollars 
need—we need to prioritize how we spend our tax money and do it 
more for these kinds of programs 'hich help our kids and develop 
the whole nation. It is trying to preserve this democracy of ours. 
Democracy has to have a component part and that is education. 
What are we going to do about it? The right to earn a decent living 
and live in human decency, which so many people forget. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hayes, for expressing your 
feelings so eloqently. 

Again, I want to thank the witnesses and also congratulate them 
on the wonderful position they have taken and the support they 
have given to us over a long period of time. A great pleasure to 
have you here. 

Mr. POPYACK. Thank you. 

Ms. Shores. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witnesses will be called as a parcel. 

The panel will consist of Ms. Lynne Beeson, Coordinator, San 
Francisco Mayor's Office of Child Care; Marianne O'Hare, Presi- 
dent of California Resource and Referral Network; Ms. Patty 
Siegel, Coordinator, California Alliance for Better Child Care; and 
Ms. Marcy Whitebook, Executive Director, Child Care Employee 
Project, Oakland California 

We have in this panel, obviously, some of the most active people 
in the child care movement in this state. We are delighted to have 
each and every one of them. 

Ms. Beeson? 

STATEMENTS OF LYNNE BEESON, COORDINATOR, SAN FRANCIS- 
CO MAYOR'S OFFICE OF CHILD CARE; MARIANNE O'HARE, 
PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA RESOURCE AND REFERRAL NET- 
WORK; PATTY SIEGEL, COORDINATOR, CALIFORNIA ALLIANCE 
FOR BETTER CHILD CARE; AND MARCY WHITEBOOK, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, CHILD CARE EMPLOYEE PROJECT, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Beeson. Thank you for this opportunity to address your com- 
mittee. I think that it is an appropriate committee. Education and 
Labor, for this testimony. 

Would you like me to read my entire testimony? 
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Chairman Hawkins. We would prefer the highlights so we have 
time for questions. ' 
Ms. Beeson. That is fine. 

Let me just share then with you some of the highlights. I am the 
Director of the Mayor's Office of Child Care here in San Francisco. 
I would like to share with you some of the things that are happen- 
mg m San Francisco and then make some general comments in 
support of H.R. 3 and tell you some of the reasons why I thmk it is 
important. 

San Francisco Mayor, Art Agnos, has a long history, in the state 
legislature and now as mayor, in support of child care. We have a 
supportive board of supervisors and a community which always 
lead the way as we attempt to meet our pressing child care needs. 

We are a pomt of entry for many new immigrant families and 
children. This past year we received two grants: one from the State 
Department of Education for Local Strategic Planning grant, which 
will be completed in April of this year. 

We^will be submitting to you a copy of that with very detailed 
statistics on what San Francisco needs. One of the things that we 
are doing Li Francisco is requiring all office and hotel develop- 
ments of 50,000 square feet or more to contribute one dollar per 
square foot into an affordable child care fund. 

What has been interesting in meeting with developers in the pri- 
vate sector confirms what Mr. Proett said this mormng. There is, 
m fact, substantial mterest in the business community in child 
f^i^ii? ^ n^eetmg this week with developers, they did indicate that 
liability was a major concern of theirs and anything that you could 
do in that r^ard would be very helpful. 

Through the Mayor's office, we have developed a Family Day 
Care Rehabilitation Program. We literally go in with an architect 
and a construction specialist and physically renovate family day 
care homes, increasing their license capacity from six to 12. 

The Family Day Care Program is probably the major one in con- 
junction with the center based provision of care. The providers that 
participate m this program go through a traming program. The 
model which was developed by Patty here on the panel with me is 
m^e California Resource and Referral with national experience. 

The program also teaches these providers how to survive in busi- 
ness. One other innovation we have done in San Francisco is 
through the Office of Community Development. This past year 
alone we put over half a million dollars and rehabilitated every eli- 
lion-profit child care center that serves low income children. 

Ihe San Francisco Conservation Corps goes in. These are again 
nigh risk use basically on a program under the public space pro- 
grana and they go into public housing at Plaza East here— Diana 
w^ here this morning— and construct play structure. 

You have Conservation Corps kids and going into public housing, 
low mcome areas and creating play structures. It is learning expe- 
nence for them. It is a great partnership with the community. It is 
another way in which child care can be furthered without direct 
dollars. 

Let me share a fev/ statistics with you. Let me also say as a city, 
we are implementing a flexible benefit program and working with 
our umons. Child care is high on the union's agenda, with good 
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cause. Our nurses work 12-b'^* shifts. They are coming back to 
work with infants. 

Like every other parent, they are very worried about where they 
will leave their kids and whether or not it is safe. Last year 7,500 
parents contacted our local resource and referral agencies. There 
were over 50,000 San Francisco children 12 and under, yet we 
have — 12 and under whose parents worked. 

Yet child care facilities fit fewer than 17,000 of those children. 
The numeric gap between needs and services masks the severe 
shortage. Infant care and after school care is a very high need in 
San Francisco. 

I would also like to touch briefly on the homeless problem.^ I 
talked to a homeless shelter here. In one of our two shelters, in 
1988, we had 12,257 bed nights. This is a family shelter. Forty-three 
peit:ent of those are children. In 1989, we had 19,000. The homeless 
people are appropriately asking for child care. The city doesn't 
have all the resources. That is why we need H.R. 3 and we need 
your help. 

Teen pregnancy, the TAP Program, was here today. We have 77 
young ladies who are not able to attend school because our own 
child care dollars are maxed out. In preparing my testimony, I was 
talking with one of the mental health workers in San Francisco. 
She pointed out something which I think is real important; that is 
that quality child care can both monitor and protect the child and 
provide consistency and stability at a critical stage of development 
where children are learning whether they can trust their environ- 
ment and other hiunan beings. 

Frequently, children coi't get this at home. If we can, through 
child care at the time, as Paul Proett said this morning, children 
learn by age five. I think we have to be realistic. I think that is all 
of my formal comments. 

I do have a couple of things I would like to share later if I can 
answer any questions. I would be happy to. One of the things, I un- 
derstand there is a book which is quite the rage in Japan now 
which is quite an indictment of American business. 

One of the premises in this book is that American business is not 
willing to invest its capital for long-term gains. I would say that is 
perfectly appropriate for what we are doing with our children. It is 
a valid criticism. 

I would like to say wheii people are concerned about creating a 
new bureaucracy, I didn't hear that v/hen we created a S&L bu- 
reaucraqy. I also read in the paper the CIA had started a child care 
center and spent $1.2 million. I say that because I think for me I 
consider myself sort of on the front lines in the city. 

We want to try to help. We are doing a lot. We need H.R. 3. 
Lastly, I would like to say having come to work in the early seven- 
ties, under the Social Security Act, Title IV then was an open- 
ended appropriation. We were told if you put up 25 percent match, 
you woidd get unlimited Federal dollars. 

We went to the state very naive in the early model city's days 
and told them that. They said that is not true. It is closed. We said, 
no, it is not. We read the relations 10 times. They said well, it is 
going to be. It is going to be. In fact, it was. 

O 
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cxobe iitie iv(a;. ihat shut down chUd care. I affree Tiflp ic « 

w.'Jiff ^"^l-fS"* '^^l^'^y educatiSqSy fraS^ 

n *hat it pits chadren against the dderlv 

SnSlf ''^^ ^^t'"?^^ them. We should develi a 

sensible quality program. I also would like to say I raised twoXl- 
dren as a smgle parent, as a teen parent. I thi4 y^t it more 
If T^^^ ^ ^^"l'^ do. But it is s^uch? pfoWem 

ilS^ k"""^ ^ difference. I also say, and the reason I say I am a 
parent is because I personally think that poor quaUty cWld caS^or 
^d care without education, without deVelopment, without su?^ 
port sendees can be a very, very oppressive, n^ative SronmeS 
have totorf.^ ^ ^'"^ ^ '2 hour.'i day JhTt pSnte 

So I will stay with you. I commend you for your hard work I am 
grateful for you coming to San Francisco. ^ 

IThe prepared statement of Lynne Beeson follows:] 
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I would like to thank you for the opportunity to provide testifnony to this 
Committee regarding the child care needs in San Francisco. I have been 
asked to focus on the findings of The San Francisco Strategic Child Care 
Planning Project which was funded by The State Department of Education. I 
will provide this Coraaittee with a copy of the final report by April of 
this year, during the Heek of the Young Child. 

Before I begin with nsore detailed statistical Information, I would like 
to make some general cornments regarding the childcare activities in San 
Francisco and the efforts of our local governraent as we attempt to meet 
the cofljplex childcare needs of children and families. 

San Francisco ha made a substantial coninitment to childcare and 
children's services. He have a newly created Office of Children, Youth 
and their Families as well as The Mayor's Office of Child Care. Our Mayor 
Art Agnos. has a long history, first in the State Legislature and now as a 
Mayor, supporting child care and human services. 

He also have a supportive Board of Supervisors and a very active child 
care connunity generally leading the way as we attempt to meet the City's 
childcare needs. Demographics point to increasing numbers of women in the 
San Francisco work force at a rate higher than the national average, and 
we are also a point of entry for many new immigrant refugee families with 
small children. 

This past year we received two grants, one from the State Department of 
Education to provide needed information for planning and allocation. The 
second grant from the San Francisco Foundation will focus on the second 
phase, which will be geared toward incorporating child care needs into San 
Francisco's land use roaster plan. This will provide the necessary 
foundation upon which an accessible, affordable, quality child caro 
delivery system can be built. 

This City is a national leader in requiring all Office and Hotel 
developments of 50,000 square feet or more to contribute $1.00 per square 
foot to an affordable child care fund, or provide an on or near site child 
care center. 

The Mayor's Office of Community Development, under the direction of Larry 
Del Carlo, has developed a model family day care rehabilitation program. 
He have an architect on staff responsible for the design and construction 
management of the program. To date we have assisted 22 small family day 
care providers in renovating their homes to increase the licensed capacity 
from 6 to 12, children transforming their home into a mini-quality child 
care program, and allowing them to be economically self-sufficient. 
Grants average $25,000. Support services include training for the 
provider in business operations and child development. He have also 
successfully obtained subsidy funds from the State for low-income 
^ ^[f?: administered by our local Resource and Referral (R & R) agency 
the Children s Council. Community Development has also provided physical 
rehabilitation funds for virtually every eligible non-profit child care 
center in the City that serves low-income children. In 1989 alone the 
neighborhood facility rehabilitation program allocated $525,500 for 
childcare center rehabilitation. 
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Our school district is a major provider of quality child development 
services, there are more than 100 non-profit child care centers in the 
City, 31 private proprietary centers and 300 active family day care 
providers. 

In San Francisco we have two Resource and Referral Agencies, the 
Children's Council, and Hu Yee which primarily serves the Asian 
Consnunity. The State Department of Education funds both R & R*s as well 
as funding for direct subsidies for low income children. 

The Child Care Law Center is based in San Francisco and is taking the lead 
with the Mayor's Office and City Planning on the San Francl:co Foundation 
grant for the San Francisco Strategic Child Care Planning Project. 

The City is working closely with San Mateo County and plans to open a 
child care center for employees at the San Francisco International Airport 
In the near future. We are also implementing a Dependent Care Assistance 
Program (DCAP) for employees this year and are working with nurses, 
transit workers and local unions in an effort to help with employee child 
care needs which were negotiated in union contracts this past year. 

While it may sound as though San Francisco is in a good position to meet 
our child care needs, I can assure you that our unmet needs are pressing 
and we desperately require the help of the federal government in meeting 
these complex child care demands. 

As is the case throughout the nation, San Francisco's Child Care demand is 
increasing. 

Over 7,500 parents contacted San Francisco's child care resource and 
referral agencies last year expressing child care needs. There are over 
50,000 San Francisco children age twelve and under whose parents work. 
Yet, child care facilities have fewer than 17,000 available spaces . U.S. 
Census Bureau data indicate that six working families in ten make child 
care arrangements outside the home. For San Francisco, this means that 
existing facilities are njeeting only half the need of working parents and 
that does not include child care needs for protective services, homeless 
children and foster parents. 

This numeric gap between needs and services masks the most severe 
shortages— for infant care, for school age child care and for realistic 
subsidies and fees which make child care more affordable. It also masks 
the growing complexity of child care issues and potential solutions. 

According to estimates from the Children's Council of San Francisco, over 
AOt of the calls from parents seeking child care are seeking infant care 
services. These are the services most costly to provide and most needed 
by this vulnerable population. Over half of all mothers return to work 
before their babies are a year old creating an increased demand for infant 
care. 

The need for school age child care is equally serious. With the highest 
percentage of single mothers in the Bay Area, most of San Francisco's 
mothers with school age children must work. 
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While It Is estimated that more than 28,000 school age children city wide 
need some form of child care, It Is estimated that only about 12,000 
children can be served In licensed and nonll censed programs In San 
Francisco every day. Parents cannot feel safe knowing their children are 
unsupervised after school hours when they are still working. With the 
presence of drugs and other dangers, there Is a growing awareness of the 
kind of challenges children now face In San Francisco and other urban 
areas. 

Notwithstanding the need for Increased services, perhaps our greatest 
child care challenge In San Francisco today Is that of affordablUty. 
Hhile the federal welfare reform program now requires reimbursement of 
child care expenses for AFDC and GAIN participants (the State's welfare 
reform program) for up to 12 months after they begin working, there are 
many nonellglble families which cannot afford the current market rates for 
child care In San Francisco. And once even eligible families exhaust 
their year of subsidy, they will be hard pressed to pay the full cost of 
child care. The Children's Council 1989 figures on child care costs 
document that full-time care for preschoolers costs parents between $95.00 
and $123.00 per week; full-time care for Infants costs parents between 
$134.00 and $155.00 per week. This Is beyond the means of many working 
families. The convergence of these factors— affordablUty, age-specif Ic 
gaps In services as well as geographic Inequities— means that child care 
needs and the potenMal solutions which respond to these needs have grown 
Increasingly more complex In recent years. 

Hlth your help In obtaining Increased funding San Francisco can meet those 
needs In an economical and cost-effective manner. 

Beyond the needs of the working poor we also need to provide chlldcare for 
homeless children, teen parents, foster parents, and as an essential child 
abuse prevention service. 

Briefly let me share with you some of those specific needs. 

Homeless Famllips - In one of our trfo family shelters we had 12,257 what 
we call "bed nights" In 1988 and 19,467 In 1989. 43X of those were for 
children. This week alone Hamilton Family Shelter has 2 new mothers and 
their 3 and 5 day old Infants. The average age of homeless children 
nationally Is 6 years of age. The^e children need chlldcare. Dally 
attendance In a chlldcare center can be the most stable and safe 
environment these children will encounter, providing nutrition, education 
and supportive health services. 

Teen Pregnancy - According to a recent study conducted by Coleman 
Advocates for Children and Youth 9X of the females In San Francisco will 
have a baby before the age of 18. 

Teen mothers are at high risk of dropping out of school, going on welfare 
and having babies with health problems. He also know that with child care 
and a continuing education teen parents tend not to have repeated 
pregnancies. 
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There are currently 77 teen mothers previously enrolled In alternative 
high school programs who are currently home and out of school because of 
the lack of child care services. 

Mental Health - ]St to 19X of the Nations children suffer from emotional 
or other problems that warrant mental health treatment. Again quality 
chlldcare should be a part of that treatment helping the parents to cope 
and learn how to deal effectively with those special problems. 

Foster Car^ - One of the difficulties the Department of SocUl Services 
has Is recruiting foster parents, the economic reality Is that child care 
will be needed for these children while the foster parent Is at work. The 
availability of chlldcare Is a major obstacle In recruiting and retaining 
foster parents. 

Child Abuse - Quality chlldcare Is the number one, most effective tool In 
the prevention of child abuse. 68% of the child abuse petitions filed In 
San Francisco are due to drug addicted parents. The Plaza East Head Start 
Center, located In a public housing site, has a practical drug education 
program and recently graduated their first parents. Chlldcare can both 
monitor and protect the child and provide consistency, stability and 
caring adults at a critical developmental stage where children are 
learning whether they can trust, their environment and other human beings. 

While this cities coiwnitment Is clear our financial resources, 
particularly post-earthquake, cannot possibly keep pace with the growing 
chlldcare needs. Estimated earthquake losses amount to $15 million In 
lost revenue to the City. This City desperately needs the help of the 
federal government In turning around our Increasingly visible problems. 
In this densly populated city. He face the AIDS epidemic, a crack 
epidemic and are a mecca for runaway youth across the nation. He are also 
a place of refuge for people seeking a new life from their war torn 
countries. 

He have an opportunity to change childrens lives by providing support, 
nurturance, education and yes, even appropriate socialization skills. 
However, we must take seriously the reality of current conditions and have 
the wisdom to Invest In our future and our children's future. 

This requires more than money. It requires a conxnltment to our young who 
we 111 be asking to care for us in our old age. It will require vision 
and a partnership, maximizing all resources, and a long overdue 
Infra-structure or frame work upon which to build a child care system.. 

Some of us have been waiting since 1971, for a national child care policy 
and have not forgotteh the Presidential Veto of the Comprehensive 
Development Bill by then President Nixon. 

I commend you for your leadership and perseverance and look forward to a 
new decade of hope for the American family. 
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Chairman Ha'vkins. Ms. O'Hare? 

Ms. OTIake. I appreciate the opportunity to address you. I have 
the pleasure to talk abotit a specific program type that has been in 
operation in California for a good many years. In fact, it goes back 
nearly 20 years. It is called Resource and Referral. Like a lot of 
great things, it has humble beginnings and began with people who 
sensed a need and sensed a need in others. 

It began at kitchen tables across California serendipitously. It 
started in Southern California and Nortbem California by parents 
who needed child care services for themselves and knew if they 
were having trouble finding them, ceitainly other parents were 
having trouble finding them. 

We werp fortunate that we had also responsive legislation short- 
ly thereafter in 1976 that created alternative child care programs 
in this stale, one of which was Resource and Referral. 

That legislation made Resource and Referral a reality in 14 Cali- 
fornia communities. It was part of the new way, a creative way of 
addressing child care needs and has proven to be a mouel in the 
country. It has grown now to almost 60 programs statewide. While 
the services provided by Resource and Referral Programs are as di- 
verse as the communities they serve, they operate from a simple 
and straightforward perspective. That is, informed parents who 
have real choices, availability and quality, and the means with 
which to make those choices, meaning money, they are in the best 
position tc determine and meet their family^s needs and from this 
perspective on things springs the real work of Resource and Refer- 
ral. 

One of our original mandates required us to collect and maintain 
mformation on available services and gaps in services. Very early 
on we realized in most cases families have no real choice. We rec- 
ognize that among other things the gaps in services on the one 
nand and pa'-ents inability to pay for services on the other pre- 
vented many families from moving fcnvard a id increased the 
burden on the State of California. 

We discovered there were not eiiough services {j go around and 
we began to learn what this really means to the health and well- 
being of families and their children. We saw community-by-commu- 
nity the disabling effects of poor quality and services and what we 
pay as dtizens for that lack of attention and lack of fundn. 

R&R is a program type that gives and can give the most objec- 
tive view of mdividuals, communities, and child care constellations 
and tc bring that information together to give an accurate profile 
stetewide arid nationwide of child care development services trends 
and gaps. 

As individual programs across the state in those early days, we 
recogniijed the need to share impressions and facts. We are fortu- 
nate at this late stage of the game in this state to have an incorpo- 
rated resource and Referral structure embodied in the network 
nuuscd in San Francisco. 

With our structure, we have really been able to move into a new 
orDit. >ve ha/e the capacity to collect and share information on a 
statewide basis and provide input to our funder, the State of Cali- 
fornia, in a comprehensive and collective manner. 
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I believe this facilitated the development and adoption of pro- 
gram guidelines and direction which have been by and large pro- 
gram driven and consequently more responsive to community 
needs. California has the h^gest and most successful Resource and 
Referral network in the country. As you can see, it has been many 
years in the making. 

We have worked out a lot of the bugs. With our network in 
place, we have been able to respond to needs and accomplish things 
in this state that otherwise would not have been accomplished. It 
has been our statewide perspective and collective effort that has 
moved us forward, always keeping in mind that we are here for 
parents, that we believe strongly in parental choice and diversity 
in programs to meet the diverse needs of populations we serve. 

I want to tell you with several specific areas in which the R&R 
network has been indispensable in California they are not neces- 
sarily in order of importance or, for that matter, time sequence. I 
think they demonstrate the range of things Resource and Keferral 
can accomplish. 

When we were a brand new concept in our state, not to mention 
brand new to the state apparatus that houses us or supports us, we 
had our first attempt at standardizing data collection. From the 
communities across the state, we pooled our information, we pooled 
our ideas about what was important to collect and we presented 
that data to the state, and out of that came the state report called 
the 25004 which is our regular reporting tool now which allows us 
to collect information statewide on the services requested of our 
agencies and programs and the kinds of services that are delivered. 

That instrument was the beginning of wha**- I think is possible 
and necessary to fully understand and dociment the complex 
arena of child care. We recognize we are a small part of the overall 
child care picture and we understand our own Stat<^ Department of 
Education has many other considerations within chili^ care. 

We are, however, the most knowledgeable about anil experienced 
with the limitations, the strengths and the potential of resources 
and referral and we are able to and compelled to givt it our full 
attention. Because trend watching is an integral part of R&R, we 
have been and remain on the cutting edge of developments that 
affect families both in California and across the country, particu- 
larly where child development is concerned. 

Bec^/ase of our unique position, we are able to assist the state in 
making cost-effective decisions which contribute to a stronger, 
more effective statewide delivery systems. A stunning example of 
the network's indispensible work is the part we played in the child 
care component of the California welfare jobs program known as 
GAIN. 

The network, with the cooperation and commitment of its 
member programs, organized and coordinated an exhaustive survey 
of cost and supply in California. It was the first of its kind and re- 
quired contacting every licensed child care provider in the state 
(numbering at that time about 43,000). 

What resulted was the first accurate profile of statewide child 
care. The benefits were many and continue to be felt. Local R&R*s 
now knew for certain who was out there providing care. Parents in 
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all communities had access to more accurate data. We had, for the 
first time, base-line data on which new data could be built. 

GAIN had a tool, which has since become the field standard, on 
which to base payment to providers caring for children of GAIN 
partiapants. This survey established GAIN market rate. This prod- 
uct again dramatically demonstrates the need for and value of sen- 
sitivity to diverse local communities while assuring an accurate, 
comprehensive, statewide profile of child care. Of course what it 
also underscores is the need for on-going and timely data collection, 
processing and reporting. 

An extremely important part of E&R work focuses on child care 
providers. We have provided support to those providers. One of the 
pieces of support came in the form of this document which is a 
piece of a larger picture called Partners in Prevention, a program 
designed and implemented by the Child Care Resource and Rcjfer- 
v.-^l network to give providers and parents alike a hand in under- 
standing and dealing with the complex issue of child abuse within 
ch'ld care settings at a time when we are now, with the verdict in 
MjMartin, the scare and fright that it created in parents across 
the country and state, the Resource and Eleferral Service responded 
with a way to help people deal with that fear. 

There are copies for each of you of the documents that I am 
going to present this morning. There were several important as- 
pects to that program in California. One had to do again with its 
statewide nature. It allowed for consistency in what was delivered 
to the field, coverage in every county, feedback from all over the 
state resulting in effective troubleshooting and problem-solving, 
and follow-up to assure that providers received training. 

Local delivery and involvement allowed for personal contact 
from staff vith whom providers were already acquainted, a high 
rate of parti jipation due to those already existing relationships and 
cost-efrectivoness in that providers could attend training and re- 
ceive assistance locally. 

Another benefit, of course, was the networking that took place 
among the providers in those local communities that strengthened 
the overall child care field. We moved through many phases in 
R&R. 

One thing has remained absolutely clear. The unique nature of 
R&R enables it to respond to local and statewide needs quickly and 
to create solutions that work. Public-private partnerships is a term 
we have all come to know and appreciate over the last few years. 

We recognize that government cannot and should not support 
these kinds of services alone. Again, resource and referral rose to 
the challenge and a^ain in a first of its kind effort, the network 
with the Bank America Foundation launched a program to respond 
to needs. 

The California Child Care Initiative Project, CCCIP, was designed 
to bring public and private resources to bear on building ciald care 
supply and insuring quality and retention of those services through 
training and follow-up. 

Ultimately, the California Legislature allocated matehing funds, 
additional private interests contributed dollars, and the Network 
orchestrated an effort that resulted in the licensure of thousands of 
new child care spaces across the state. 
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As in all its efforts, the Network's eye was to possible future b 
efit as well as to that of meeting pressing current needs. In tnat 
regard, CCCIP, like our other programs, is replicable and is adapta- 
ble in urban and rural settings. 

I have tried to give you an overview of both the kinds of work we 
do and an idea of how much sense this approach makes. I ca.i tell 
you t'^<^t R&R knows child care need and supply as it has never 
been knovvn, yet we also know how far we have still to go. 

We know throue:h discussions with colleagues around the country 
hov; badly they nev^d what R&R has to offer. We know that we can 
a powerful asstt to and ally with our government funder to 
unlock answers to the child care question arid that working togeth- 
er, public and private, is the only real road to success. 

We know, without a doubt, that a comprehensive approach to na- 
tional child care that addresses quality, affordability and adequate 
supply, and that allows for local flexibility and diversity is truly 
the only approach that will really work. 

We have a child care history here in California that is rich. 
We've had the good fortune to test many ideas and the time to see 
the results of those tests. We sincerely hope that, in your wisdom, 
you will use our experience and our knowledge, that you will learn 
from our mistakes and successes. We implore you to build on what 
we've got in California, and now elsewliere in the country; that you 
will build on a model that works. 

We are proud and pleased Resource and Referral plays a part in 
the H.R. 3 plan. We know it is only one part; & necessary part, but 
only one part. We believe it embodies a version that have come so 
clear to all the tests in California. 

We believe it is the right thing to do and this is the right time to 
do it. I think one of the things we have not come to terms with in 
this country is our ambivalence about children and our ambiva- 
lence about social services that effect them. 

I think we face a fear that somehow we will be less American if 
we choose child care as an option for many, many children who 
need it. It is a fear that is not grounded in reality. In fact, there 
are millions of children in California and in the country who are in 
child care. 

That has not made them or us any less American. Our ambiva- 
lence is shown very clearly in the State of California in that as we 
were sitting in this room talking about comprehensive national 
policy for child care. There are discussions going along now 
about deregulated family day care in this state, eliminati. ^ jasic 
protections for young children as we talk about quality child care. 

We have not dealt with our ambivalence. We can't have quality 
if we don't have basic protections. We can't have basic protections 
unless we have money. Thank you for your diligence and your hard 
work. V/e support you wholeheartedly. We will continue to support 
you until this bill is passed. 

[The prepared statement of Marianne O'Hare follows:] 
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January 19, 1990 




Good Morning, Congressman Hawkins and Honorable Menibers of the 
Education and Labor Committee 

Hy name is Marianne O'Hare. I am the President of the California 
Child Care Resource and Referral Network and the Executive 
Director of Children's Services Network, an agency in Central 
California which operates a state-funded resource and referral 
program. I have been a ^rt of California R&R for 1* years. 

I have been asked to address you regarding the California version 
of RfiR. I'll focus on its beginnings and history, its role and 
services, the demand for child care is this state and the benefit 
of R&R to both urban and rural communities. 



Change often springs from humble, yet empowered, beginnings. 
Resource and referral had such a beginning here. Those who had a 
need and sensed the same need in others rose to the task of 
meeting that need. 

In th3 very early seventies, parents of ^zaII children, some in 
northern California and some in southom California, needed child 
care services- They discovered that there was no adequate way to 
find them - no way to determine if programs could meet their 
needs, no way to know what to look for or how to choose. Parents 
were very m ^h on their own. This was a time in our history when 
mothers were entering or re-entering the work force in large 
numbers. The US Department of Labor, in the 1973 publication, 
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-Day Care Pacts-, stated, -in March 1972, 4.4 million mothers who 
were working or seeking work had children under 6... Projections 
for 1985 indicate that 6.6 million mothers with children under 
age 5 will be in the labor force. This will represent a 32% 
increase between i975 and i985.- In reality, we've realized and 
exceeded tht rediction. with or without the statistics, those 
early pioneers knew that other parents, Uke themselves weren't 
finding child care. In a fit of spontaneous combustion, an answer 
to parents' needs called rsr was born. From kitchen tables around 
the state, parents began making lists of programs and linking 
other parents to services based on the parents' stated needs. 
Prom a uniquely -parent- perspective, California Resource and 
Referral began to take shape. 

In 1976 responsive legislation was enacted which made resource 
and referral a reality in 14 California communities, it was part 
of a child care package to create new ways of addressing child 
care needs. It was an experiment - a bold move, it proved to be 
the right move. Resource and Referral now covers every county in 
the state with approximately 60 programs. 

While the services are as diverse as the communities they serve, 
R&R operates from a simple and straight-forward perspective. That 
is, informed parents who have real choices (read -availability 
and quality-) and the means with which to make them (read -enough 
money-), are in the best position to determine and meet their 
families' needs. Prom this perspective springs the real work of 
R&R. 

One of our original mandates required us to collect and maintain 
information on available services and gaps in cervices. Very 
early on, we recognized that, in many cases, families have no 
real choice. We recognized that, among other things, the ga^ . in 
services, on one hand, and parents' inability to pa>, on another, 
prevented many families from moving forward and increased the 
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burden on the state. We discovered that there weren't enough 
services to go around and we began to learn what this really 
nsans for the health and well-being of children and their 
parents. We began to see, connaunity by coxamunity, the disabling 
affects of insufficient and poor quality services and the price 
we pay as citizens for our lack of awareness and attention . 
Resource and Referral is the program type that can give the best, 
Eost objective view of individual cosmunities ' child care 
constellations. It has the potential to bring that information 
together to give an accurate profile, state-wide and nation-wide, 
of child care needs and services, trends and gaps. 

As separate programs, we also recognized the need to share our 
ijnpressions and our facts. We moved from a random collection of 
funded programs to an informal association in the late seventies 
to a structured, incorporated network in 1980. 

With this structure, we literally moved into a new orbit. We now 
had the capacity to collect and share information on a state- 
wide basis and to provide input to our f under, the State 
Departaent of Education, in a comprehensive and collective 
manner. I believe this facilitated the development and adoption 
of program guidelines and direction which have been, by and 
large, program-driven and, consequently, more responsive to 
comaiunity-based needs* 

California has the largest and most successful R&R Network in the 
country. As you can see, it has been many years in the making. 
There has been much trial and error. We have worked out a lot of 
the bugs and we're anxious to share our experience with all who 
will listen. With our network in place, we have been able to 
respond to needs and accomplish things that, otherwise, would 
have been beyond us. It has been our state-wide perspective and 
our collective effort that has moved us forward - always keeping 
in inind that wa are here for parents; that we believe strongly in 
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parental choice and diversity in programs to meet the needs of 
the diverse populations we serve. 

I would like to tell you about several specific areas in which 
the R&R Network has been indispensable. These events and 
activities are not necessarily in sequence or in order of 
importance, but are highlighted to give you a sense of the value 
of the comprehensive nature of our RfiR structure. 

In the early days, when rsr was a branr'-new concept in 
communities, not to mention within the state apparatus, our first 
attempt at standardizing data collection was undertaken. It 
became immediately clear that accurate data was essential to our 
being able to meet our mandates and serve the function which we 
were funded to serve. What resulted from many long discussions 
and conparisons among programs within the network was the basis 
for the tool for collecting request and service delivery data 
which is still in use in this state. That instrument, the CD2504, 
was only the beginning of what's possible and necessary to fully 
understand and document the complex arena of child care. 

We recognize that we are but a small part of the overall child 
care picture in this state and one of many considerations within 
our State Department of Education. We are also the most 
knowledgeable about and experienced with the limitations, 
strengths and potential of rsr and are able and compelled to give 
it our full attention. Because trend-watching is an integral part 
of R&R, we have been and remain on the cutting edge of 
developments that affect families, particularly where child care 
is concerned. Because of our unique position, we are able to 
assist the state in making cost-effective decisions which 
contribute to a stronger, more effective, state-wide delivery 
system. 

A stunning example of this is the RSR Network's involvement in 
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the child care component of the California welfare reform program 
known as GAIN. The Network, with the cooperation and commitment 
of its member programs, organized and coordinated an exhaustive 
survey of cost and supply in California. It was the first of its 
kind and required contacting every licensed child care provider 
in the state (numbering at that time about 43,000). What resulted 
was the first accurate profile of statewide child care. The 
benefits were many and continue to be felt, hocal RSR's now Icnew 
for certain who was out there providing care. Consequently, 
parents in all communities had access to more accurate data. We 
had, for tlie first time, base-line data on which new data could 
be built. C'tAIN had a tool, which has since become the field 
standard, on which to base payment to providers caring for 
children of GAIN participants. This survey established GAIN 
Market Rate. This product again dreimatically demonstrates the 
need for and value of sensitivity to diverse local communities 
while assuring an accurate, comprehensive, state-wide profile of 
child care. Of course, what it also underscores is the need for 
on-going and timely data collection, processing and repor*.ing. 

An extremely important part of R&R work focuses on child care 
providers • Khile response to parents' needs constitutes our 
foundation in large part, the picture is hardly complete without 
providers • Impacting the quality of child care has always been, 
and continues to be, an important role of RSR. This requires us 
to maintain close ties to provider groups at the local and state 
levels and to be responsive also to needs which they identify. 
An example of one Network response was "Partners in Prevention", 
a child abuse prevention training program designed to be 
delivered by local R&R staffs to groups of providers in their 
communities. The coordinated, state-wide approach allowed for 
consistency in what was delivered to the field, coverage in every 
county, feed-back from all over the state resulting in effective 
trouble- shooting and problem- solving and follow-up to insure that 
providers received training. l»ocal delivery and involvement 
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allowed for personal contact from staff with whom providers were 
already acquainted, a high rate of participation due to these 
esisting relationships, and cost-effectiveness in that providers 
could attend training and receive assistance locclly. Another 
benefit resulting from "Partners in Prevention- was the 
networking that providers did among themselves which untimately 
strengthened local child care communities. That combination made 
the -program work. 



As we have moved through many phases, one thing has remained 
absolutely clear. The unique nature of RsR enables it to respond 
to local and state-wide needs quickly and to create solutions 
that work. "Public-private partnerships- is a term we have all 
come to know and appreciate over these past few years. As 
recognition dawned that government is not, and cannot be, alone 
in building a solution to the child care dilemma. Resource and 
Referral moved to seek broader answers to the questions we all 
know so well. Again, in a first of its kind effort, the Network, 
with the BankAmerica Foundation, launched a program to respond to 
needs. The California child Care Initiative Project (CCCIP) was 
designed to bring public and private resources to bear on 
building child care supply and insuring quality and retention of 
those services through training and follow-up. Ultimately, the 
California Legislature allocated matching funds, additional 
private interests contributed dollars, and the Network 
orchestrated an effort that resulted in the licensure of 
thousands of new child care spaces across the state. As in all 
its efforts, the Network's eye was to possible future benefit as 
well as to that of meeting pressing currant needs. In that 
regard, CCCIP, like our other programs, is replicable and is 
adaptable in urban and rural settings. 

I have tried to give you an overview of both the kinds of work we 
do and an idea of how much sense this approach makes. I can tell 
you that R&R knows child care need and supply as it has never 
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been Jcnown, yet we also know how far we have still to go. We know 
through discussions with colleagues around '■Jie country how badly 
they need what RSR has to offer. We know that we can be a 
powerful asset to and ally with our government funder to unlock 
answers to the child care question and that working together, 
public and private, is the only real road to success. We know, 
without a doubt, that a comprehensive approt.jh to national child 
care that addresses quality, af f ordability and adequate supply, 
and that allows for local flexibility and diversity is truly the 
only approach that will really work for parents and their 
children. We have a child care history here in California that is 
rich. We've had the good fortune to test many ideas and the time 
to see the results of those tests. We sincerely hope that, in 
your wisdom, you will use our experience and our knowledge, that 
you will learn from our mistakes and successes. We implore you to 
build on what we've got in California, and now elsewhere in the 
country; that you will build on a model that works. 

HR 3, the Early Childhood Education and Development Act, contains 
a Resource and Referral component. Far beyond that, however, HR 3 
embodies a vision that meets all of the tests that have become so 
clear through the Resource and Referral efforts in this state. HR 
3 is the right thing to do for children and parents in our 
country. Now is the right time tc do it. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to address you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

PKnl ^ from Ms. Whitebook, Executive Director of the 

Child Care Employee Project of Oakland, California. 

f Ji!; T^ank you for asking me to testify before vou 

^--nfe AlX"oitef' S'"'^'^ ''^^^ ^^PP«^ Am^erica during 
i»o». ine Alaska oil spill, Hurricane Hugo and in fact our recent 

scL^andl^^n'il^"^'-.?'^!!^ hurricanes and the earthquakes 
scare and humble us, the Exxon fiasco evoked anger, forcine us to 
confront society's shortsighted regard for our natural 'resources 
^innff i' , resources are also victims of myopic and ne- 

^BdSte SS?'" *f pV"'^ have Thap3 o'Sr'pSbUc 

policies about child care, encouraging programs to relv unon 

%T.T^u'^'^ f ^^^''herl throSgh their low wa|es^ 
o„? fi™^f'^"*"'"^/^f.'^ ^ ''l^s^' ''hild care centers through- 
out the country are finding it very difficult to recruit and retain 
r°.?"?J.-y gained staff. Nearly half of all child care teachers 
S A ^u'°^T ^3^^^ year-many for better-paying jobs in other 
fields. As, the Nation deliberates on what is best for its children 
the quesfaon of who will care for them grows increS^iSy critfcaT 
al a^fcilStln?!? f^' provided tfe impetus forX N?S- 
Pr^Jonf «p u- w '"^ ^^^^ conducted by the Child Care Employee 
Project of which I am the Executive Director. The study w^uE 

5 Sucat?oS"af r if "^y.r^^f^^^t HowesTProfessor 
npivT^o?. Du"ir University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Deborah Phillips, Professor of Psychology at the UniversS' of Vir 

The national Child Care Staffing Study was designed to exnlore 
how child care teachers and their working conditioSTffect thf caf 
?nd7ulS5riT«r.f the United Itate.. BetS FebruaS^ 

andAugust 1988, the study examined 227 child care centers in five 
metropolitan areas-Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, PhoeSrand Sea^ 
ii ^ co'£t"ry' """"^ ""^ regulatory envirSSment 

^^'"P^^ served infants, toddlers and pre- 
cWlS^Ld '^"Sl.vi!? ?rtfd ;or a full day,'ser.'cJ at least U 
famSie? fi^ri T.- ^'"^ ^achers. The sample included 

arS in each .ill ^Of'^economic groups in urban an'd suburban 
D?oiind1hr nmfiV?l?"'P'"°^ church-sponsored, independent for- 
ters se??ed nvpr^fi nn^^^^ -r"^ ^" l^e sample. These cen- 

wf ,^Pd n wJ?A u ""'h^f. ei"Ployed over 3000 staff. 

we used cla^room observations to assess the overall aualitv of 
each center. Interviews with center directors proJiS inflation 
about center characteristics. Interviews with over 1300 teTch ne 
staff provided information about their qualifications comDensatiof 
and commitment to child care. In Atlanta chid i^sessmente w^re 

st^SSSo?c15E ^^^^^^ P^°^- — Tnl 
del^aWn" tI^SI^" ^""^ suffering because their teachers are so un- 
mat IS right at about the poverty level. In the last decade, child 
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care staff wages when adjusted lor inflation have dropped by more 
than 20 percent. These low wages are fueling an alarming rate ot 
staff turnover. . . , ,,,, „„„x^^ 

In 1977, the staff turnover rate m American child care centers 
was 15 percent a year. In 1988 and 1989, it was 41 percent a year. 
Teaching staff earning the lowest wages are twice as likely to leave 
their jobs as those earning the highest wages . 

We also found that the education of teachers was a significant 
predictor of the quality of child care. Teaching staff provided more 
sensitive and appropriate care giving if they had completed more 
years of formal education and received early childhood education 
training at the college level. . . , , - , 

But at $5.35 an hour, not surprisingly there are fewer and tewer 
of those teachers available to care for our children. Our studv also 
raised serious concerns about the quality of care m America, but at 
the same time it informed us of how we can address those co.i- 

The typical classroom centers we examined had what was called 
a barely adequate quality rating. But we found lower staff turnov- 
ers and had better ratios. We wanted to also understand how cen- 
ters operating under different structures functioning in Different 
sites and serving families at different socioeconomic levels varied 
in the quality of care they offered to children and the work envi- 
ronment provided to staff. 

We found that the better quality centers were more likely to be 
operated on a non-profit bases, to be located in states with higher 
standards, and to have better standards in terms of classroom 
structure and staff training. We also found that low and high 
income children were more likely than middle income chUdren to 
attend those centers that proNdded better quality care. 

We wanted to know what all of this meant for the children them- 
selves and what we found is the children are truly m jeopardy be- 
cause their teachers are so poorly paid. We found those children 
attending centers that were lower quality, were less competent in 
their language and social development and we also found that 
those centers with higher turnover rates had children m them who 
spent less time engaged in social activities and more time wander- 
ing aimlessly around their centers. , , r X J „„i;* 

Behind our findings I think lies a very simple fact. Good quality 
child care requires an environment that values adults as well as 
chUdren. The national child care study recommendations, which 
are echoed by many experts in the field, call for increased salanes 
for child care teachers coupled with expanded educational opportu- 
nities for those who work with young children. . u *u 
Additionally, it is necessary to have regulations governing both 
the number of children cared for by teachers and staff training re- 

^^T^urrently contains provisions allowing funds to be used 
for salary enhancement and requires minimal staff training as a 
step toward addressing these concerns. I would urge you to protect 
and even bolster these components of the legislation. , 

These are essential to the quality of services children receive. 1 
want to end with a little anecdote. One of the stories that came out 
of Alaska this summer as people were working on the clean up ot 
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the oU spiU, we heard that many child care centers were forced to 
do^because teachers were quitting in droves. 

Why did they leave? You can probably guess. Exxon offered them 
more to clean the beaches than they could make caring for the 
cmidren. I dent thmk we can blame the teachers for leaving, but 
we can blame ourselves if we continue to force dedicated adults 
toward one i-esource at the expense of another simply so they can 
earn a living wage. ' 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Marcy Whitebook follows:] 
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Testinony presented by M?»rcy Mhitebook, 
executive Director, child Care Employee Project 
Principal Investigator, N&tional Child Cire Staffing Study 

The CoBunittee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
H.R,3, the Early Childhood Education and Development Act 
San Francisco, California 
January 19, 1990 



Disasters gripped America during 1989: the Alaskan oil spill. 
Hurricane Hugo and the recent Bay Area earthquake. While 
hurricanes and earthquakes scare and humble us, the Eiocon riasco 
evoked anaer, forcing us to confront society's shortsighted regard 
for our natural resources. Sadly, our human resources are also 
victims of myopic and neglectful social policies as evidenced by 
the current otate of child caro services in America. 

Our children are being squandered by our society's 
unwillingness to support high quality child care programs. 
Pressures to expand the supply yet contain the cost to parents have 
shaped our public policies about child care, encouraging programs 
to roly upon unseen subsidies provided by teachers through their 
low wages. This results in inattention to improving the quality 
of serviceB. But as the century draws to a close, child care 
centers throughout the country are finding it hard, to recruit and 
retain adequately trained staff. Nearly half of all child care 
teachers leave their jobs each year— many for better-paying jobs 
in other fields. As the nation deliberates on what is best *.or its 
children, the question of who will care fot them grows increasingly 
critical. 

This staffing crisis provided the impetus for the National 
Child Care Staffing Study conducted by the Chii^i Care Employee 
Project of which I am the Executive Director. The Study was 
undertaken in conjunction with my colleagues Carollee Howes, 
Professor of Education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Deborah Phillips, Professor of Psycholr^iy at the 
University of Virginia. 

The National Child Care Staffing Study was designed to explore 
hor child care teachers and their working conditions affect the 
oulibre of center-based child care available in the United States. 
Between February and August 1988, the Study examined 227 child care 
centers in five metropolitan areas— Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, 
Phoenix and Seattle— to capture the varied economic and regulatory 
environments in this country. Centers included in the rumple 
served infants, toddlers and preschool-age children and operatea 
for A full day, served at least 15 children and employed at least 
6 teachers. The sample included centers servin^r all socio- 
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wSflt .hS^T ^" """^"^ suburban areas In each site. Hon- 
Sh«fnfl'..fi^';^ sponsored. Independent for-profit and for-profit 

u ool X»fni"J=l""i°"' ^1? """PI*- Thes* centers sc"ed over 
16,000 faaliles and enpioyod over 3000 staff. over 

o# nS^*""*? °''oo»^»ti<5ns ware used to assess the overall ouaiitv 

l^«o?S^4„""l"V ^"to'^iaws with center directors p^vlded 

iSSS^'liaShlnr ft^lf" '*««<=J=«i''"«=.. interviews wl5? over 

ouiii4^4^»v57i:^ provided inrornation about their 

Stinti ' '=°»P°"»atl°n and coaaitaent to child care. 

efflSts ot ^LrT'^T^' ""5 "1"° conO-ct^l to exlaln; the 
effects o£ prograa structure and staff attributes on children. 

National Child Care staffing study found that chlidran 
eaS^?™",'."""'""'" ^^^"^ teachers are unde,Sed. T^aS^ 
c^^ hourly wage of $5.35. in the l„st decade. lhlld 

San 2o\ XVJ^^" «<'J"''«=°<' inflation, hcvfdecrealed bo« 
tu?novlr i«,?lncf -^o"". ""P" alaraing rate of 

turnover, leading to an inconsistent environuent for children 

?5l in «7Tt„''!%"?'^'^ ^" l^-t decSSe, Jumping f?S; 

. "88. Teaching staff earning the lowest 

hi|hes?'^e«S? " ^'""'^ ">°^^ - those^rr?.i;.^?Se 

Of the°o^afltv°o'?- °n 11' "''9°'' » oignif icant predictor 

and nr^frtii^ quality centers paid higher wages 

^ -""^^ appropriate environaents for children. in 
Dred?c?JI; „1.'°iff?.""'*= the education of teachers is a si^ificaJS 
Sensiw™ 1^^^'^ 1"«lity. Teaching staff provSed aSre 

Sf I;™? caregiving if they coapieted aoro yearl 

^ifolS love?. " ""^ reoelvo<i early childhool trainir^ at ?Se 

. raises serious concerns about the quality of cara 

typical classrooB in centers had barely 

h£h^? ta?o° fo^r'^^lic??; ^^"^'^ centerl Sad 

better educatf^ v "J' 2*="''' l"""**^ teaching staff turnover, 

Cwor children Tn "iHH^li"^"'.. teachers caring for 

c^l^^ft tn',-I*.^^^^^^°^J'° assessing the contribution of child 

caters on«™^f^ '*'' ^"^'^i^/' "1"° """S'^t to understand how 
centers operating under different structures, functionlmf Tr. 

We found f clao^rooB structure and staff training^ 

mlA^iTf ^u"? f"" "^^^ i"<=°»o children were acre likely thiA 

middle incoae children to attend centers providing higher ^aU?? 
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What does this nean for our children? The National Child Care 
Sta^^ing study found that children attending lower quality centers 
were lesB coapetent in language and social development. Wo also 
found that tl^osa attending centers with higher turnover rfttas spent 
less tiae engaged in social activities with peers and less tine 
involved in center activities. Children are in jeopardy because 
their child care teachers are poorly paid. 

Behind our findings lies a oiaplo fact. Our study makes it 
clear that good quality child care requires An environiaent that 
values adults as well as children. The National Child Care 
Staffing Study recoimoendations, echoed >>y many ejcperts in the 
field, call for Increased salaries for child care teachers coupled 
with expanded educational opportunit^^es for those who work V-ch 
young children. Additionally, it iP necessary to have regiilations 
governing both the number of children cared for by teachers and 
staff training requirements, 

HR3/ABC currently contains provisions allowing funds to be 
used for salary enhanccaer/c and requires minimal staff training as 
a step towards addressing these concerns, I would urge you to 
protect and even bolster those components of the legislation, 

Aaidst the stories from Alaska this summer came this warning. 
Reportedly many child care centers were forced to close after 
teachers quit in droves. Why did they leave? Because Exxon 
offered thea more money to clean the beaches than they could make 
caring for children. We can hardly blame the teachers for leaving. 
But we can blame ourselves if we continue to force dedicated aauiv3 
to care for one resource at the expense of another simply so they 
nay earn a living wage. 
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iJS^^T V^S ^"^^ witness is Ms. Patty Siegel May I 

^^^^ ^ ^^^c committee to express our apprecSn 
to you. TPatty Sieeel for the work that you have done in ffin? ?,« 

L'elnS^S;.*^^ '^^'^"^ ^'^^^ - Sanlv^Jis'AiS 

an^xrlnpn?-«K' w ^ the individuals. I think you have done 
an excellent job. We are very pleased with the witn^es We have 

^TiKL^^Tfu^'^r"^^ we will profit S them We 

are delighted at the turn out of the people who are Xre ami Zl 
know that they are wonderful supporters of child cSe S^P a^f 
rf^l:^"^ Pleased that we selectTthI City of SaS^^ct^^^ S 
»&t'Sj^lTS.^° ^"^^ "° reaso&avSl 
j^v,^- Thank you very much. 
1 would like to echo and give back your thanks, because cPrtainlv 
SS stei^ut^n^h'-^r been '.hamfcns fof chhd^S^norS 
rtlff 'u * "l*^^ ^S^'^^^ for i"any long years. We are honored 
that you have chosen San Francisco for t4 heSing a?id ws E 

£h ""i? H Washington withTme oroK^thusiS 

^d tlie really fervent feeling that we have that this bill mSt pIS 

menttiteo^tL'^Ji^^^^^ ' -^'^'^ ^tate- 
^rr^'i7t^^^^^ t^-r.H child.n 

re^^ew in my house this last week. t&ast witn^^^^^^ L 

the "tStr^ZZs'^'S kT an'^nd'^IIc'^K'"^ 

We don't want to have to wait too long. We have waited ?0 vPArs 

fromSK"o!lX'r^ have jiSt turSK'SSl Sate 
T ^ 1j 1 -^"ey were the reason I became involved in nhilH 
care. I would ova as a graduation present to be able to lav tL-7is 
a comprehensive Federal child care^iU at l^t ^ ^^^'^ 

wiS^^.^f^- ^ -^^S "^ey wished they could be here if thev 
SSce ?o SrThiW- ^"^^ sort of r4p, we, the cllifoS 
wwJh^pi,SaR 6'«00 individuals and 
We have received form^ endorsements from more than 72 loflal 
to SrNoS ^rn^' f f^?'" ^'^^^^ the stS^'lll thl way^p 

We have been joined, as I think Senator Watson shared «nfh v«,. 
public legislative endorsed support in the whole country!^ As I said. 
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we feel urgent need. The urgent need v s certainly articulated by 
Superintendent Honig, Mr. Riles, Senator Watson. 

Let me remind you, we are the gola-jn state when it comes to 
what we spend on child care. This year's budget mcludes $350 mil- 
lion. But with that $350 million for state subsidized child care serv- 
ices, we are serving only about 80,000 chUdren per day and those 
80,000 children have miles and Imes behind them. ^ ^ • 

Every center director that is here today has a waiting list that is 
so long it is criminal. Conservatively, we were meeting as, Diane 
Watson said, between 10 and 20 percent of the need. That is just 
the need for the very poorest low income families in this stete. It 
doesn't even begin to address— and my testimony gives the figures 
precisely— the total supply crisis we have. 

To help all the working families in this state tomorrow we need 
a minimum of a million more slots. That is a lot. That means that 

we need your hdp. ^, ^ , 

We support H.R. 3 because we believe it is the most comprehen- 
sive approach and it is a comprehensive approach that this country 
needs at this time. Particularly, Title III, and includes the diversity 
that has been the corner stone of our public policy in California 
since the early seventies. 

You know from the previous witnesses that our child care pro- 
grams are housed vnthin the State Department of Education. You 
know that they include family day care homes, child care centers, 
public agencies, private agencies, rural and urban, suburban com- 
munities. , , . ^ 

We are also pleased that Title III offers expanded support for 
infant, toddler and before and after school care. Those^ are the 
areas that we most desperately need expansion n California. 

In fact, the child care resource and referral network that Mar- 
ianne represents has documented over the past 10 years consistent- 
ly that over 50 percent of the parents who phone them looking for 
child care services have children under age two. Yet, the total 
supply of care for infants and toddlers is probably not even— it is 
probably less than 2 percent of everything available in this state. 

School age child care barely fairs better. We are particularly 
pleased and urge you to l:?ep those infant toddler school age provi- 
sions in H.R. 3. Now there has been a lot of talk this morning 
about the alternative approaches, and I want to say very clearly 
and very strongly that this state supports H.R. 3 and we do not 
want a substitute with a mere $200 million into the Title XX pro- 

^Iw'ant to share with you and sort of recap why Title XX doesn't 
work for California and it is important that everyone in the audi- 
ence understands this. I think most people do, from our past expe- 
rience. We have and have had since 1972 all of our child care pro- 
grams housed under the State Department of Education. 

When we consider the programs that have evolved in this state 
since the seventies and when we look at H.R. 3, we have to remem- 
ber a very important policy decision that this state made in 1980. It 
was a bold and dramatic move that was questioned at the time. 

I am glad we did it. I was one of those advisors as a member of 
the then Governor's child development progra. advisory comml^ 
tee that encouraged it. We bought out our Title XX funds. We re- 
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Sfttie^JlLffof t^/" '^^ l"^' ^''^ l^tag "sed for child 

W^S^L^''^.^^''^ administers child development proS^ 
anTl^f w sometimes 18 months, eSdlSs triSfS 

fo??. to Washmgton, and most importantly, prS^ doCin 

in^ff^'T'^®" Title XX buyout decision were look 

Iffi^fin oil unfortunate national era of the 

ha^^fhp^^T ^ ^""^^^ ^ '^l'^ slot in the 1980s. We didn't 
that was admmistratively very challenging 

i-n^o^J"^ T^^®"*^ V^® pragmatic concerns for the inadequacy of fund 
H R q 1?^ mechanism offered by Congressman DoS^e sdSte 
ti.H. 6 because it is a comorehensivp hill T fV,J«i. „if 7 

'Sfo^^i^' ^''^^ todayTaStolha're^ti yS^taf we'fST i^t 
chS? £rp ^11"°"?*^,-*° ?° '^'^ have a conJ^rSive 
PL S anotfe? ^e^i' ^ to an already eJLtinrpr^ 

iS^ilr ^^^^^^ — 

in^lliSr '"^l-'T^ ^^^^^ ^« k^ow from our experience 
cJuntri Th^J^° ^J?^^* ^""^ providers througSu" ttdl 

iS^i Snk ^ht components of a true national child ire 

« there havr vf^7°fv,^''^° *° P?°Pl^ l^ke Paul Proett, aS ! 
Know there have been other corporate representatives here today 
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the private sector is looking for signs of life from the leaders in 
Washington. , , , ^, . . 

I think if people can see a national policy and know this country 
cares about quality, knows there is hope on the way with more 
funds to meet the tremendous unmet needs. I think we will be 
much more successful in attracting more private sector mvolye- 
ment, such as we have had in the California child care mitiative 

^^S^credits are a piece of the solution, but they are certainly an 
inadequate approach. Poor parents, if you give them §800 or $1,000 
a year, when they are already struggling to pay then- rent, to 
clothe their children, to buy their food, how much of that money 
are they really going to be able to save for chUd care? 

I think you know the arwer. In fact, Mr. Hawkins, I thmk 1 
heard you give this speecl ist March m Washington. It is tax 
credits— they are a small piece of the answer. They are certainly a 
■way of addressing the poverty parents in this country face. But 
they are not a total child care solution. 

So, let me close by thanking you, but urging you to go back to 
Washington with a loud voice on our behalf Please note each of us 
in this room is here ready to pledge our support and to work long 
and hard, as many extra hours as it will take, to ^ this bill pass 
and to have this country emerge with a national policy at last. 

[The prepared statement of Patty Siegel follows:] 
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CHILD CARE FIELD HEARING - SAN FRANCISCO 
Congressman Hawkins and Members of the Commrttee: 

Tliank you for the opportunity to testify before your commrttee and to share with you 
CaKfomia's enthusiastic support for H.R. 3, the ABC bifl. I am Patty Siege!, and I am 
appearing before you today Cn my rde as coordinator of the CaTjfomia Alliance fo-^ Better 
Child Care. The CaBfomia Alliance was formed in 1987 with the specific purpose and goal 
of working for the passage of comprehensive federal chfld care legislation. We have been 
active in communities throughout the state, and we represent more than 6500 individuals 
and groups. The Afijance has received endorsements for the ABC bH! from 72 
organizations Including: loca« government - San Francisco Mayor Art Agnos, San 
Francisco Board of SupervisoTi, Del Norte County Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles City 
Council, Oakland City Cour^l, Sacramento City Council, Santa Barbara County Board 
of Supervisors; labor - CaBfomia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, Coalition of Labor Union 
Women (C.L.U.W.); and a variety of other organizations - B'Nai B'Rith Women, California 
Teacher's Assodation-Eariy ChHdhood Caucus, California Assodation for the Education 
of Young Children, Califomia Chilaren's Lobby, League of Women Voters of CaBfomia, 
National Council of Jewish Women, San Franctscc Chronide. A complete fist of the 
endorsers is attached. We are especially proud of the endorsement the ABC bi« received 
in 1988 from our state legislature. Assembly Joint Resolution 62 demonstrates that our 
state legislators understand and support the urgent need for the ABC bilL 

Many of those who have worthed hardest for the passage of the ABC bill are in the 
audience today, and I would like to take a moment to thank them for their hard wori< to 
date. These are the parents, providers, resource and referral counselors and community 
organizations who have been waiting twenty years for a comprehens'ive federal chfld care 
bill. We are prepared to v/ork very long and hard in the coming weeks and months to 
see that the 101st Congress passes the very best, most comprehensive bill possible. We 
appredate the endless efforts you and your staff have made on our behaK so far. We 
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hope today-s hearing wn help you rstum to Washington with an amplified voice urging 
your colleagues to act on H.R. 3 Immediately, 

California has a long, strong history of support for child care dating back to the earJy 
1950-s. But even here fn CaTrfomia where the 1990 state budget includes almost $350 
million of funds for chHd core and development services, wo are not even dose to 
meeting the needs of our working families. Our existing subsidized child care program 
operated by the state Department of Education serves approximately 8Cp,oqjl chHdren 
per day. Conservatively, they represent (ess then 25% of the children from low income 
working parents who are eligible for our state funded child care programs. If we irMtde 
chndren 10. 11. and 12 year-olds the figure drops to 10%. And here I am speaking only 
in terms of the need for subsidized child care. No California paj-ent can escape the 
broadside frustration of our child care supply crisis. 

Our most recent data (1988) on the total supply of Ecensed centers and family day care 
homes shows a capacity of 529.229 child care spaces throughout the state. If we 
examine this capacity in light of CaTrfomia's total number of children 0 - 12 years old 
(5.617.023) who have mothers In the workforce (60%) and need ncensed care (4 4-53%) 
we arrive at a conservgliy a estimate of the demand for Ecensed care of 1.503.127 
children. Subtracting our available licensed supply from that figure, we arrive at an unmet 
need for licensed care of 1,033.898. In short, our total supply of care was barely meeting 
half the need in 1988. And. needs have only increased over the past year whHe we 
struggle to keep supply constant 

Mr. Hawkins. Califbmia desperately needs the help H.a 3 would provide in addressing 
these needs. The previous witnesses have addressed the importance of Titles I and II 
of the bill. I would nke to focus on Trtle 111. TrUe III fits like a glove with California's 
existing subsidized child care system. We take pride in the programmatic, geographic 
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and cultural dwersity available In our existing programs wliidi Include a wide variety of 
sponsors in tho pubnc and private sectors. Title 111 reflects that diversity and 
ad<P0t*l5c;ges the Important contribution all types of chHd care providers, Including family 
day care homes and child care centers, make toward a quafity child care system. It also 
provides expanded service to Infants and toddlers and school age children. These are 
the age groups which we have consistently noted as being most in need of services in 
California The California Child Care Resource and Referral Network has documented 
over the past ten years that more than half of the parents calling to request child care 
services have children under tvra years of age. 

Administratively, when Title III funds come to California the Govemor would automatically 
channel them to the State Department of Education which has been designated since 
1972 as the single state agency for chHd care. As Senator Watson and Superintende.nt 
Honig have indicated, our state child care senrfces under the State Department of 
Education expanded dramatically In the 1970's and again In 1980 and 1985. 

In considering the provisions of H.R. 3 in the context of Califomia's ewsting child care 
policies it is important to note that in 1980 California made tiie dedsion to "buy out" its 
Title XX child care funds. We replaced the Trtle XX child care funds witi^ state-only child 
care dollars, and resolved what had become a cumbersome, frustrating, and costly 
administrative exercise during most of the 1970*s. Because Title XX Is a part of the SodaJ 
Security Act, Title XX funds flow automatically to the State Department of SodaJ Services. 
Because the Department of Sodal Services In Calrfomla does not administer subsidized 
child care funds. Trtle XX funds for child care had to be transferred from the Department 
of Sodal Services to the State Department of Education. This was never a simple 
process. Transfers took up to eighteen months to process, and Involved administrative 
costs which took avwiy from the direct service funds. 
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The decision to 'buy our our Tttie XX child care funds was also made with a frank 
assessment of the challenga we would face to mantain adequate Trtij XX funding in an 
era of eroding federal support fbr social services. The Title XX Buy-Out decision has 
served us well. While many states suffered from cutbacks in ch'ld care services funded 
under Title XX, we did not 

The California Ainance is also veiy concerned that the cun-ent proposal by Congressmen 
Downey and Miller to replace Trtle III with a modest ($200 mniion) Trtle XX eamiark fbr 
child care would Jeopardize the good chHd care system we have established in California, 
and send us back to an inefficient and costly system of transferring funds. We do not 
and cannot take for granted that a Trtle XX child care eamiark would be easily facilitated 
in our state. We have ten years of prior experience which contradicts that assumption. 

Beyond these -agmatic concerns for the Inadequacy of the funding and mechanism 
offered by Cr-„.^man Downey, our Alliance also takes issues with the proposal to 
replace a comprehensive child care bill with a simple infusion of child care funding under 
an existing federal social service program. The thousands of parents and providers we 
represent are working hard fbr the passage of H.R. 3 because it establishes the 
infrastructure, we believe, is necessary to truly move child care forward in our 
communities. We cannot solve the child care crisis which has developed over 20 years 
in this country with a simple tag onto another prog/am. 

We want our country to arfculate a national child care policy which not only provides 
expanded funding for low Income families, but also gives a message to public and private 
partners in our community that there is a child care infrastnjcture on which they can build. 

Congressman Hawkins, the CaWomia Alliance for Better Child Care thanks you for the 
time and concem you have shown in today's hearing and throughout your distinguished 
career representing the needs of Califomia families. You can count on us for continued 
work and firm support for the best possible, comprehensive child care legislation. 
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CoUfornici , ^ 
Bftttt^r Child Core 



THESE CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PUBLIC OPFICIALS HAVE 
ENDORSED THE 
ACT FOR BETTER CHILD CARE SERVICES 
(S.5 euld H*R*3) 
(AS Of Januairy 19,1990) 



Alaneda County Building and construction Trades Council 
American Association of University Women, <AAUW) , California 
Kayor Art Agnos-city of San Prancisco 
Berkeley City Council 
B'Nai B'Rith Women 

California Association for the Education of Young Children 

California Child Ciar*.^ Resource and Referral Networlc 

California Chi7*d Development Administrators Association 

California children's Lcbby 

California Consortiun of child Abuse Councils 

California Lalsbr Federation, AFL*CIO 

California State Employees Assoc. SEIO Local 1000 

California Teachers Association, Early childhood Caucus 

Child care Coalition of Santa Clara County 

Child Care coalition, Sacramento 

Child Care Employee Project 

Child Care Lav* Center 

Child Development Consortium of Los Angeles 

Child Educational Center-Berkeley 

Children's coomiMsion of Semta Barbcuca County 

Children's Resource and Referral Center (Santa Barbara) 

Children's Respite Care, Inc* 

Coalition of Labor Union Women (C*L.U*W) 

Creative Adventures lc* 

Del Horte Child Care Council 

Del Norte County Board of Supervisors 

Early Childhood Federation, AFT #1475 

Gray Panthers of San Francisco 

Greater Long Beacb/LaScewood Family Day Care Association, inc 

Hotel and Restaurant Hor)cer8, Local <2 

Jobs With Peace, Los Angeles 

League of Women Voters of California 

League of Women Voters of Los Angeles 

Legal Defense Center of Santa Barbara 

Los Angeles City Council 

Los Angeles Commission on the Status of Women 
Los Angeles Mayor's Advisory Committee 
Legal Defense Center of Santa Barbara 
KPIX T»V» 

MacBrine Doyle Associates 
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Milton and Auaooiates 
Motfe^rs at Work -Carmlchael 
Mount St. Hai;;7«8 College 

S^ffi ?ru"^i*a»S:e"S ^-^"^«^«> chapter 
2?^Z2"!^ t«vy«^s Guild, Bay Area chapter 

PGoifio X»od9ft Boys Rome 
saoraatnto Area Black Caucus, inc. 

Z r'rZ^lT^^^^^^ voung children 

IJS'S ^oung chll..en 

o!!^? • ^--wnty Board of fuperviaors 

Santa Barbara Daycare Association 
Santa Barbara Paially care Center 
Santa Moniofc child care XasJc Porco 
society for Pi^ilo Health Education 
Solano County ahildren»s Hetvork 
fon^LS*2j J^i^^, Abuse Coordinating Council 

Trl cities Chlldrents Center 
Twlnllna 

Ventura city Child care Council 
WoinstoclriA 

Women Civic Inproveaent club, inc. 
Woaen For: 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you very much. A wonderful summa- 
ry. I really wish you were a Member of Congress and could say 
that internally. 

Mr. Hayes. Head of the Ways and Means Committ e. 

Chainnan Hawkins. I second the motion. 

Ms. Beeson, could you elaborate on an issue that you brought up, 
or at least a provision in the city's requirement that developers of 
50,000 square feet, I think you mentioned, must contribute so much 
per square foot to an affordable child care fu^ ^ Is that child care 
within that structure? Does it go into a central fund? How is it 
handled? I don't quite get the mechanism. 

Ms. Beeson. Let me do the best job I can, but let me acknowledge 
Abbie Cohen, whom I see sitting up there, who wrote the legisla- 
tion for San Francisco. We not only have Patty at the child care 
renter, but we have great resources here. I think she can probably 
answer better than I. I have the pressure of beginning to gather 
the dollars. With her help and other people's help, figure out how 
we are going to allocate it. 

What it is, there are two aspects of this ordinance. One is section 
£14, which I will be happy to provide you and send to you, which 
requires in the office and hotel development area in the downtown 
area of San Francisco, where because of the employment, there is a 
negative impact on our existing child care resources, and there are 
needs of the employees in the work forces there to contribute to 
this affordable child care fund. 

They have an option. The option is either pay $1 per square foot 
into the fund for creating a:i on-site child care center or creating a 
near-site child care center very close to where tkeir development is. 
Let me also add that the money comes to the city at the point 
where they receive a certificate of occupanpy. This is something 
that the Board of Supervisors passed so as to impose a fee on them. 

There is one other provision which I would like to add, and that 
is another section, 165, which I will also provide, which requires 
employers to explore a number of ways, including resource and re- 
ferral services, where they can help their employees in these mas- 
sive office buildinp meet their child care needs and do the kinds of 
things that Apple is doing. 

We expect to have about $2 million. Right now, the San Francis- 
co Development Agency is very serious and has a commitment 
from a developer for 3,500 square feet of child care space, and they 
are actually trying to negotiate it up to 10,000 square feet. We very 
much want a child care center on the southern part of Market 
Street, and one on the northern part of Market Street. 

Money from the fund can help make this possible. The other 
thing it will do is take the money from the fund, develop final reg- 
ulations, and provide partial subsidy so the working poor, the 
clerks, the people in these office buildings can benefit through re- 
duced fees. 

And as I said previously, what is interesting now is that there 
are developers who really want to do this. Initially when this was 
passed, it was thought this would be a real burden, just another 
thing government is asking to do. Now, what is happening is they 
are saying if we have to do this, how can we do it. 
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I have a client that really wants to do child care, but maybe 
doing It for the lift of the project itu't it. Do you think we can do it 
tor li) years? We are beginning to say yes, we will engage in a dia- 
logue with you to figure out how to provide child care in these 
omce buildings in the downtown areas. Again, I will provide you 
with the ordinances and background information on that. 

Chairman Hawkins. I would assume there is some organized op- 
position to the ordinance or there is some degree of displeasure, 
perhaps? Is it a one-shot deal? Does it continue? 

Ms. Beeson. It is a one-shot deal. For instance, if the office devel- 
K®AAn 325,000 square feet, their contribution would be 
$d^5,000 once. One of the reasons I think why they are supportive 
ot It now is because we are working so closely with them to see 
that their own employees in some way will be the direct benefici- 
aries of their consideration. 

Surprisingly enough, this was passed in 1985. There was little or 
no opposition to it. I think it was because it was a modest fee and 
because, frankly, being able to develop in San Francisco, we have 
som^ growth limits. So that we have restricted growth. 

The imposition of a modest fee, in my personal opinion, was in 
many ways not a m^or obstacle to them nor a major cost factor. So 
there really hasn t been 

Chairman Hawkins. It applies only to new construction? 

Ms. Beeson. Correct. Only hotels and offices in the downtown 
area, ihe redevelopment agency is very receptive to including it in 
their areas, particularly when you are going into an area like rede- 
velopment where they are attempting to transform an entire area, 
they are seeing that 30 years from now, they in fact wUl need 
schools and child care, and have been quite positive. 

I would also like to say I think that is, in large part, due to 
Mayor Agnos and the commissioners on our local boards. 

Chairman Hawkins. Does it apply only to the downtown area? Is 
it county-vnde? 

Ms. Beeson It Ls county-wide. It is a county ordinance, but ap- 
plies only m the downtown district called C-3. 
Chairman Hawkins. Very, very interesting. 
Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Excellent testimony. 
Chairman Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. I wish they could get before that 435-Member House. 

Ms. Beeson. V/e wUl come. We will be there. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will need you, I am sure of that. It has 
been a real enlightening hearing. Some of us, we have heard some 
new Ideas and a lot of enthusiasm and some wonderful people. 

P ^^u^ n?l excellent. We appreciate it, and we thank 
the people from the City and County of San Francisco, and we hope 
that you just transmit to your Representatives in Congress also 
this same enthusiasm. That is your job. We will try to do the best 
job we can to do. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. That concludes the hearmg. 

Unidentified individual. Sir, would you say for the record why 
you didn t let the other side speak? 

Chairman Hawkins. Everybody was invited. The notices went 
out. Really, to he very frank with you, there is no other side. You 
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either are for children and you are for H.R. 3 or you are not. There 
isn't any other side. 

If you haven't been convinced, I think it is very, very sorry. 

Mr. John Fite. Would it be possible for us 

Chairman Hawkins. Come down, bring your children with you. 
We will be glad to hear from you. We will give you five minutes. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN FITE AND BONNIE FITE 

Mr. John Ftte. Thank you very much, sir. 

I am John Fite. This is my wife, Bonnie, and my little son. Little 
John or John. He is J'ohn, Jr. 

I would like to take a few minutes to give the other side. I know 
that it has taken three and a half hours to give one. Hopefully in a 
few minutes, I can give mine. 

First, I believe H.R. 3 discriminates against groups like full-time 
moms and their families. They also discriminate against religious 
day care centers. They also discrimiiiate against many home day 
cares. 

In the long run, H.R. 3 is going to reduce the choice of both the 
poor and the single mother. Likewise, H.R. 3 will be creating a 
multi-million-dollar bureaucracy. 

Why do I say these thinp? The reason I believe it discriminates 
against full-timo moms is because a lot of times, a mother decides 
not to work, net because she is wealtl^, but she has decided to sac- 
rifice financial gain for taking care of her child. 

H.R. 3 does not take care oiF a full-time mom. It discriminates. 
Now, in addition to us having to continue to make our bills on one 
income, we also have to pay additional taxes. 

The reason it discriminates against religious day care is because 
there are some sections there that talk about sectarian organiza- 
tions, and when it comes time to getting Federal aid, they are 
going to have to meet some standards, and what they will have to 
do is give up their own standards just to be able to receive the 
money. 

What happens is that they are in there competing against State- 
subsidized day care centers. For example, you have one group 
trying to do it all on their own. The other one has a subsidy from 
the government. So, in the end run, they were going to run out of 
business. 

If you used to have a choice concerning either taking your child 
to a religious day care center or to a State-run, you don't have the 
choice. 

According to some statistics, a third of the day care centers are 
religious connected and are non-profit organizations. Why do I say 
that it is going to reduce the choices? The main reason is that after 
a while, the only ones that will be able to survive will be State-run 
or State-subsidized day care centers. 

Why do I say this is a multi-million-dollar bureaucracy? As you 
know, they kept continuing talking about quality. After a while, 
people started to come up and say, what is important is to be able 
to pay all of the workers so they can work harder. What that 
means is their raises have gone up, but it doesn't mean you are 
paying less. All it means is you are getting paid more. 
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The only way they will be able to handle that is uiey will have to 
be paid more. In addition, you have to give more money to be able 
to save money for yourself. 

So, another thing is that they say it doesn't create a bureaucra- 
cy. I ask the question: If you take all the money H.R. 3 plans to 
give, how much of that money vnll go to save you some money and 
how-much will go to run the system and to police the system? 

The question I want to ask, what is happening is a subtle state- 
ment that IS being said here, is you don't kiiow how to take care of 
your children, so let the government take car of your children, 
rhe way it is being said, for example, just a few minutes ago, a cer- 
tain pereon spid, if you give $800 to a poor person, they don't know 
how to handle that money, so they are going to spend it on some- 
tning else. 

I ask you the question: It seems to me that a person who really 
cares for their child will be able to— smce they care for them, this 
will be a great opportunity for them to manage their money and 
apply it to child day care. 

So, ttie question I ask you is, who should decide what is best for 
your child, the government or yourself as a parent who is best pre- 
pared? ^ 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

May I just say to you that we have heard these arguments across 
the country. We heard them in Congress as well. There are ceii:ain 
res tramts that we recognize. We recognize the Constitution. Under 
tiie Constitution, you cannot give money to entities that discrimi- 
nate against other taxpayers. 

When you say that religious-based organizations would not have 
the opportunity to benefit, they will only have the opportunity not 
to benefit if they decide that they want to discriminate, and dis- 
crimination is unlawful. For that reason, we have the provisions ^ 
the proposal to protect the constitutional rights of citizens who co**- 
tribute taxpayer money who do not want to be subjected to discrim- 
ination. 

So, it is very clear whet we are doing there. We could not do oth- 
erwise, constitutionally. 

Mr. John Fit2. If I may respond to that, sir? You know one 
thing, I just want to say I believe that in our country, we have free- 
dom of religion. Not necessary freedom from religion. My concern 
IS, for example, one of the people that I think are really being dis- 
cnmmated against in the full-time mom. I didn't mentici they are 
religious or not religious. They can come from any background. 
Right now, they are not being taken care of. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, the bill does include a tax provision, 
the earned-mcome tax provision. Taxes are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee, if you want to get a tax provision that will 
give to moms, as you call them, with children, then I would suggest 
' ou take that up with the Ways and Means Committee, not this 
committee. This committee has no jurisdiction over taxes. 

I am not so sure it is a good policy, but the point is, you are 
speaking to the wrong committee. Go to Mr. Rostenkowski of Illi- 
nois and you tell him to provide the money to do what yo i want to 
do, and it may be the Congress will do that. I suggest you use that 
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as your committee, as the committee that you make your argument 
befora They will have to, of course, overcome the opposition of Mr. 
Bush, who says no new taxes to provide the money. 

Mr. John Fite. You are going to have to try to overcome that 
also. 

Chairman Hawkins. No, I don't think we need to. But it isn't 
within the jurisdiction of this committee. For that reason, we didn't 
get into the tax issues today. We did say we supported the earned- 
income tax credit, and we support child care. 

Mrs. Bonnie Fite. May I ask one question? How do these reli- 
gious day cares discriminate? We have a Catholic and Presbyterian 
one. 

Chairman Hawkins. If they don't discriminate, they will benefit 
under H.R. 3. They are still included. A Catholic institution such as 
you mentioned, or it coula be Baptist, or Methodist, will be able to 
benefit. Thev will be able to operate child care centers. They are 
not excludea. I am only saying, ho\vever, if they do decide to par- 
ticipate and receive the money, then they must observe the consti- 
tutional provisions, which says you cannot discriminate in enroll- 
ment or in the employment based on a religious preference. 

In other words, you cannot just have members of your particular 
sect. You must hire a qualified individual, regardless. 

Voice from the audience. Could you have the Ten Command- 
ments on thfj wall? 

Chairman Hawkins. You want to get into the legal implication? 
I know where you stand. You could not provide any sectarian in- 
struction of any kind. That is decided by the courts. We can argue 
the l^al implications of that from now until doomsday. I have al- 
ready indicated today that we are perfectly willing, because we be- 
lieve that the children of America deserve some attention, we are 
willing to incorporate the provisions of both Mr. Downey's propos- 
al, which provides $200 million under Title XX, and our proposal. 
We are willing to go that far to compromise and to provide both 
provisions to get a bill through Congress. 

Now, that is as far as we can go. But we cannot possibly violate 
the Constitution. Now, if you pass a bill and do not have that pro- 
tection in the bill, the bill is going to end up in the courts, and we 
will still not have a child care bill. 

We have said that we will pass a bill, and we will accept the 
other approach provided that we can separate that provision if any 
litigation is initiated, that it will only apply to that. 

In other v/ords, we want to protect the child care issue to that 
extent. That is as far as one can go. We are reasonable. We are 
fair-minded. We have listened to arguments on both sides. We have 
come to the conclusion that to sit around here and continue to 
waste time on something that is clearly unconstitutional or clearly 
not introduced for any other reason than to defeat a I'^gitimate 
child care bill is wasting our time. 

I am not personally fair-minded about it. I don't even hear that 
junk. I have been in public service for 50 years. I don't intend to 
waste my time listening to such arguments and to people who 
simply want to destroy a child care program 

Voice from the audience. I just thought a representative of the 
people might have both sides at a Congressional hearing. 
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Oiairman Hawkins. If you want to say something, we will be 
glad to put It into the record. But if you want to just sabotage it 
that IS your privilege. 

Mr. John Ftte. I know I am taking more than five minutes. 

Chauman Hawkins. This will be the last. I will not comment on 
It You may have the final word. 

Mr. John Ftte. That is very kind. I just want to sav that, you 
know, one, I support having some sort of government' bill where 
you can have money that supports day care centers. My concern is 
that the way this is phrased right now, we want the— the word 
that was being used over and over again was the word "quality." It 
IS very difficult to define. ^ 

One of the areas of quality has to do with the matter of charac- 
ter. Just recently, one of the ladies here quoted— "I have a dream," 
quoted Martm Luther King. I admire Martin Luther King. BeUeve 
it or not, once this bill is passed, quite possibly you can learn, too 
much more about Martin Luther King because of his background,' 
or that it will have to excised out. 

My TOncem is a matter of character and quality and love. I don't 
know that this is being fairly addressed. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

That concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the conjnittee was adjourned.] 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
116 New Montgomery, Suite 720. 7th Floor, San Francisco 94105 



January 22, 1990 



EDUCATION AND LABOR COKMiTTEE 

MINORITY OFFICE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
House Annex 2, Rooet 535 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Res Public Hearing - ABC Bill 

Gentlepersonss 

I ao writing to you on behalf of the Professional Association For 
Childhood Education (PACE)y an association or approxioately 6^ 
hundred private^ proprietary^ church^relateC and non^^profit child care 
centers providers across the state of California. 

We are disturbed that the House Comnittee on Education and Labor 
reportedly held a public hearing on January 19^ 1990 at Hhich cur 
progran MCtors Nere not represented or allowed to testify regarding 
the ABC Bill. 

Our center oeexbers believe the appropriate role of the government is 
and should continue to be helping low-incooe parents and children. 
Federal legislation should be J*rected specifically toward parents 
caxitBizing their -free choice^ choices they need and desire for their 
personal faatily situations. It shocld provide -for a healthy pluralism 
of child care providers, r.ot cre.-\te a monopolistic bureaucratic system. 

HR3« as currently crafted has serious p rob leas. We are seriously 
concerned with the proposal by Conqr«.''*.rAn Hawkins^ the "Title II 
School -based Child Care Initiative** to institutionalize three and four 
year olds In the public school setting. This attempt is not in the 
best interest of the age group m question and is not consistent with 
good pedagogy for young chililren. Multi-year research shows existing 
prekindergarten and even kindergarten programs in public school 
settings are decidedly wanting on a large nuaber of scales (Young 
Children, September 1989). Critical areas such as teacher preparation, 
program content, multi -cultural sensitivity, parent involvement and 
regulatory standards arc clearly lacking. We are kee^^ly aware that we 
ar^ not alone in these concerns. Many other practitioners, educators, 
child stu'ly experts and authors have advocated m behalf of children 
and families concerning appropriate child development programs and 
practices. 
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S»';:rr-b°ing of :o^S%SSc2??:i'<" l»9i»J*tive vehicle which ""Lt, 
Children, without "rollfa??^ , I! c^^e programs for 

current isc. pltfalls, risks and constitutional battles of the 



Cordially, 





■i-i^fSa Lovett 
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GLENN AUSTIN M.D.. INC. 



^eiATSfC* AnO town* A»UkT* 
lOOO rsCMOMT aVSmUC at fcOTOCA CO*NC*« 

i.o» alto«. CAUrocMtA •40tt 



15 Jan. 1990 



Lisa Morin 

c/o The House Conalttee on Education and Labor 
House Annex I 2. Rooc 535 
Washington, D.C., 20515 

Dear Ms. Morin: 

Enclosed, as you requested, ay stateaent for the record on the 
subject of child care as testiaony for the House Subconnittee ox 
Huaan Resources. I am sorry that the Subcoaaittee process doe\i 
not allow a vide range of views to be presented in person at the 
San Francisco hearings. Please send &e a copy of the transcript 
of t:he hearings and stateaents subaitted. 

Sincerely , 




Glenn Aust:in, M.O. 
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TESTIMONY ON CHILD CARE LEGI'^LATION FOR ^TiE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HUMKtt RESOURCES 

By Glenn Austin, M.D., Pediatrician and Author, 1/19/90 

Currently the govemiaent lacks an effective social or tax policy 
which allows or encourages American families to give optimum care 
to their children. Some of the current child care proposals being 
considered will inadvertently discriminate against mothers at home 
and possibly encourage a decrease in mothering time for American 
children. Certainly a large percentage of mothers work outside of 
the home and many have problems obtaining quality day care for 
their children. However figures used to support the need for 
expanding day care are often exaggerated, as is the basic premise 
that children will do as well in day care as they do at home. 

The Institute for American Values his gathered accurate statistics 
which show, for example, that only 1.5% of preschool children are 
cared for in day care centers. 23.5% are cared for by father or 
other relatives in the child's or relative's home. Among mothers 
of preschool children nationally over half are not employed or are 
not enployed full time. Of those employed many work at home. The 
largest single group of children are in traditional families wit*i 
mother at home and father working. Surveys hav^ shown that half 
of working mothers felt that they are missing out on the best years 
of their child's life and that the great majority of mothers at 
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hone are satisfied with their role. Thus around 75% of American 
nothers prefer to stay at home with their children. Governmental 
support for day care may have the effect of increasing the current 
percentage of children in day care but offers no incentive for 
fathers and relatives to continue caring for preschoolers in the 
hone and no help for the majority of mothers who would rather be 
at home with their children. 

One reason that so many mothers work outside the horns is the tax 
policy of the United states Government. The logic and desirability 
of strengthening the faaily and encouraging mothers to stay home 
to mother their children was recognized by Congress in 1948 when 
they established a $600.00 income tax deduction for each child. 
An inattentive Congress has allowed inflation to erode the value 
of this deduction to around 10% of its original worth. The 
Treasury Department calculates that the squivalent deduction now 
would be $5600.00. The lack of this deduction is one major reason 
why mothers economically must seek employment outside the hone, 
often against their will. This leaves the United States as the 
only Western industrialized nation lacking a rational social and 
tax policy which encourages mothers to mother. 

Hothei') at hone are the most effective and economical child care 
providers. Dr. Sanford M. Dc*_^ush of tiie Stanford Center for the 
Study of Families, Children and Youth wrote, "What do families do 
best? He must recognize those key interpersonal functions that are 
best performed one-on-one in an atmosphere of warmth and caring. 
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Families are still essential; there is no cost-effective 
substitute, strengthening the new families is not an option; it's 
a necessity for society's survival." Increasing day care 
availability will do little to strengthen the family. 

The need for each child to have a mother at home to nurture, 
protect and teach has, if anything, increased since 1948. Research 
clearly shows that inadequate bonding may occur when mother is not 
around for the first 4 months of life. This bonding helps 
establish a lasting attitude of trust of people within the infant. 
Changes in personnel caring for the baby between 6 to 12 months 
creates anxieties in children. A large percentage of day care 
personnel are transient. The Harvard Preschool Studies and the 
experience of the State of Missouri Public School System's parents 
as Teachers Program demonstrate that toddlers increase their 
intelligence quotient and language skills when they have effective 
mothers at home. Kindergarten teachers complain that children 
coming into their classes from large day care facilities exhibit 
a gang mentality and are more aggressive and difficult to control 
than children coming from home. Recent studies indicate that latch 
key children are twice us likely to become drug abusers as children 
whose mothers are at home. 

In my opinion ths best way to help American children, their 
families and their mothers will be to significantly increase the 
income tax deduction for each child. This will allow more mothers 
to stay at home with their children either full or part time. 2t 
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would not discriminate against working mothers or against mothers 
at home. It would avoid the growth of another large Federal 
bureaucracy. For the poor, a tax credit could be given when their 
children are cared for in situations which will give then a head 
start toward education and social responsibility. 

In summary, children with mothers at home develop better social 
traits / better academic and social skills and are less likely to 
become drug abusers. The great majority of mothers would rather 
be at home with their children; they should be to assure the 
maximum social and intellectual development of their children. 
Federal income tax policy and inflation has made this difficult for 
American families. Tax policy should be changed to encourage and 
enable mothers to stay at home or to afford really quality day care 
for their children. This may avoid long lasting personal and 
societal damage which can occur from putting infants and smail 
children into institutional day care facilities. 
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